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or sand ! Harbert had drawn him towards 
him, and was patting his head, the dog 
rubbing his neck against the lad's hands. 

" If the dog is found, the master will be 
found also !" said the reporter. 

"God grant it!" responded Harbert. 
" Let us set off! Top will guide us i" 

Pencroff did not make any objection. 
He felt that Top's arrival contradicted his 
conjectures. "Come along then!" said 
he. 

Pencroff carefully covered the embers 
on the hearth. He placed a few pieces of 
wood amongst them, so as to keep in the 
fire until their return. Then, preceded 
by the dog, who seemed to invite them by 
short barks to come with him, and follow- 
ed by the reporter and the boy, he dashed 
out, after having placed in his handkerchief 
the remains of the supper. 

The storm was then in all its violence, 
and, perhaps, at its height. Not a single 
ray of light from the moon pierced through 
the clouds. To follow a straight course 
was difficult. It was best to rely on Top's 
instinct. They did so. The reporter and 
Harbert walked behind the dog, and the 
sailor brought up the rear. It was impos- 
sible to exchange a word. The rain was 
not very heavy, but the wind was terrific. 

However, one circumstance favored the 
seaman and his two companions. The 
wind being south-east, consequently blew 
on their backs. The clouds of sand, which 
otherwise would have been insupportable, 
were then received from behiiid, and there- 
fore did not impede their progress. Indeed, 
they sometimes went faster than they liked, 
and had some difficulty in keeping their 
feet ; but hope gave them strength, for it 
was not at random this time that they climb- 
ed the shore. They had no doubt that 
Neb had found his master, and that he had 
sent them the faithful dog. But was the 
engineer living, or had Neb only sent for 
his companions that they might render the 
last duties to the corpse of the unfortunate 
Smith .? 

After having passed the precipice, Har- 
bert, the reporter, and Pencroff prudently 
stepped aside to stop and take breath. 
The turn of the rocks sheltered them from 
the wind, and they could breathe after this 
walk, or rather run, of a quarter of an hour. 

They could now hear and reply to each 
other, and the lad having pronounced the 
name of Cyrus Smith, Top gave a few short 
barks, as much as to say that his master 
was saved. 

Vol. VIII.— 19 



"Saved, isn't he.'" repeated Harbert; 
"saved, Top.?" 

And the dog barked in reply. 

They once more set out. The tide be- 
gan to rise, and urged by the wind, it 
threatened to be unusually high, as it was a 
spring tide. Great billows thundered 
against the reef with such violence that 
they .probably passed entirely over the is- 
let, then quite invisible. This mole did 
not protect the coast, which was directly 
exposed to the attacks of the open sea. 

As soon as the sailor and his compan- 
ions left the precipice, the wind struck 
them again with renewed fury. Though 
bent under the gale, they walked very 
quickly, following Top, who did not hesi- 
tate as to what direction to take. 

They ascended towards the north, hav- 
ing on their left an interminable extent of 
billows, which broke with a deafening 
noise, and on their right a dark country, 
the aspect of which it was impossible to • 
guess. But they felt that it was compara- 
tively flat, for the wind passed completely ' 
over them, without being driven back, as it 
was when it came in contact with the cliff. 

At four o'clock in the morning they 
reckoned that they had cleared about five 
miles. The clouds were slightly raised, 
and the wind, though'less damp, was very 
sharp and cold. Insufficiently protected 
by their clothing, Pencroff, Harbert 
and Spilett, suffered severely, but not 
a complaint escaped their lips. They 
were determined to follow Top, wherever 
that intelligent animal wished to lead 
them. 

Towards five o'clock day began to break. 
At the zenith,' where the fog was less thick, 
gray shades bordered the clouds ; and uri- 
der an opaque belt, a luminous line clearly 
traced the horizon. The crests of the bil- 
lows were tipped with a wild light, and' the 
foam regained its whiteness. At the same 
time, on the left, the hilly parts of the 
coast could be seen, though very indis- 
tinctly. 

At six o'clock day had broken. The 
clouds rapidly lifted. The seaman and 
his companions were then about six miles 
from the Chimneys. They were following 
a very flat shore, bounded by a reef of 
rocks, whose heads scarcely emerged from 
the sea, for they were in deep water. On 
the left, the country appeared to be one 
vast extent of sandy downs, bristling with 
thistles. There was no cliff, and the shore 
offered no resistance to the ocean but a 
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chain of irregular hillocks. Here and 
there grew two or three trees, inclined 
towards the west, their branches project- 
ing in that direction. Quite behind, in 
the south-west, extended the border of the 
forest. 

At this moment. Top became very ex- 
cited. He ran forward, returned, and then 
seemed to entreat them to hasten their 
steps. He then left the beach, and guided 
by his wonderful instinct, without show- 
ing the least hesitation, went straight in 
amongst the downs. The three followed 
him. The country appeared an absolute 
desert. Not a living creature was to be 
seen. 

The downs, the extent of which was 
large, were composed of hillocks and even 
of hills, very irregularly distributed. They 
resembled a Switzerland modeled in sand, 
and only an amazing instinct could have 
possibly recognized the way. 

Five minutes after having left the beach, 
the reporter and his two companions ar- 
rived at a sort of excavation, hollowed out 
at the back of a high mound. There Top 
stopped, and gave a loud, clear bark. 
Spilett, Harbert and Pencroff dashed 
into the cave. 

Neb was there, kneeling beside a body 
extended on abed of grass. 

The body was that of the engineer, 
Cyrus Smith ! 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Neb did not move. Pencroff only utter- 
ed one word. 

" Living.'" he cried. 

Neb did not reply. Spilett and the 
sailor turned pale. Harbert clasped his 
hands, and remained motionless. The 
poor negro, absorbed in his grief, evident- 
ly had neither seen his companions, nor 
heard the sailor speak. 

The reporter knelt down beside the mo- 
tionless body, and placed his ear to the en- 
gineer's chest, having first torn open his 
clothes. 

A minute — an age ! — passed, during 
which he endeavored to catch the faintest 
throb of the heart. 

Neb had raised himself a little and 
gazed without seeing. Despair had com- 
pletely changed his countenance. He 
could scarcely be recognized. Exhausted 
with fatigue, liroken with grief, he believed 
his master was dead. 



After a long and attentive examination 
Gideon Spilett at last rose. 

" He is alive !" said he. 

Pencroff knelt in his turn before the en- 
gineer, and also heard a throbbing, and even 
felt a slight breath on his cheek. 

Harbert, at a word from the reporter, ran 
out to look for water. He found, a hun- 
dred feet off, a limpid stream, which seem- 
ed to have been greatly increased by the 
rains, and which filtered through the sand ; 
but nothing in which to put the water, not 
even a shell, amongst the downs. The 
lad was obliged to content hirnself with 
dipping his handkerchief into the stream, 
and hastened back with it to the grotto. 

Happily the wet handkerchief was 
enough for Gideon Spilett, who only wish- 
ed to wet the engineer's lips. The cold 
water produced an almost immediate effect. 
His chest heaved, and he seemed to try to 
speak. 

" We will save him !" exclaimed the re- 
porter. 

At these words, hope revived in Neb's 
heart. He undressed his master to see if 
he was wounded, but not so much as a 
bruise was to be found, either on the head, 
body, or limbs, which was surprising, as he 
must have been dashed against the rocks ; 
even the hands were uninjured, and it was 
difficult to explain how the engineer show- 
ed no traces of the efforts which he must 
have made to get out of reach of the 
breakers. 

But the explanation would come later. 
When Cyrus was able to speak he would 
say what had happened. For the present 
the question was, how to recall him to 
life, and it appeared likely that rubbing 
would bring this about ; so they set to 
work with the sailor's jersey. 

The engineer, revived .by this rude 
shampooing, moved his arm slightly, and 
began to breathe more regularly. He was 
sinking from exhaustion, and certainly, had 
not the reporter and his companions ar- 
rived, it would have been all over with 
Cyrus Smith. 

" You thought your master was dead, 
didn't you .?" said the seaman to Neb. 

"Yes, quite dead !" replied Neb, "and 
if Top had not found you, and brought you 
here, I should have buried my master and 
then laid down on his grave to die !" 

It had indeed been a narrow escape for 
Cyrus Smith ! 

Neb then recounted what had happened. 
The day before, after having left the Chiro- 
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neys at day-break, he had ascended the 
coast in a northerly direction, and had 
reached that part of the shore which he 
had visited before. 

There, without any hope, he acknowl- 
edged, Neb had searched along the beach 
and among the rocks for the smallest trace 
to guide him. He examined particularly 
that part of the beach which was not cover- 
ed by the high tide, for near the sea 
the water would have obliterated all 
marks. Neb did not expect to find his 
master living. It was for a corpse that 
he searched, a corpse which he wished to 
bury with his own hands ! 

He sought long in vain. This desert 
coast appeared never to have been visited 
by a human creature. The shells, those 
which the sea had not reached, and which 
might be met with by millions above high 
water mark, were untouched. Not a shell 
was broken. 

Neb then resolved to walk along the 
beach for some miles. It was possible 
that the waves had carried the body to 
quite a distant point. When a corpse 
floats a little distance from a low shore, it 
rarely happens that the tide does not 
throw it up, sooner or later. This Neb 
knew, and he wished to see his master 
again for the last time. 

" I went along the coast for another two 
miles, carefully examining the beach, both 
at high and low water, and I had despaired of 
finding anything, when yesterday, about 
five in the evening, I saw foot-prints on 
the sand." • 

" Foot-prints .'" exclaimed Pencroff. 

"Yes ["replied Neb. 

" Did these foot-prints begin at the wa- 
er's edge?" asked the reporter. 

" No," replied Neb, " only above high 
water mark, for the others- must have been 
washed out by the tide." 

" Go on. Neb," said Spilett. 

" I went half crazy when I saw these 
foot-prints. They were very clear, and 
went towards the downs. I followed them 
for a quarter of a mile, running, but taking 
care not to destroy them. Five minutes 
after, as it was getting dark, I heard the 
barking of a dog. It was Top, and Top 
brought me here, to my master !" 

Neb ended his account by saying what 
had been his grief at finding the inanimate 
body, in which he vainly sought for the 
least sign of life. Now that he had found 
him dead he longed for him to be alive. 
All his efforts were useless ! Nothing re- 



mained to be done but to render the last 
duties to the one whom he had loved so 
much ! Neb then thought of his compan- 
ions. They, no doubt, would wish to see 
the unfortunate man again. Top was 
there. Could he not rely on the sagacity 
of the faithful animal .? Neb several times 
pronounced the name of the reporter, 
the one among his companions whom Top 
knew best. Then he pointed to the south, 
and the dog bounded off in the direction 
indicated to him. 

We have heard how, guided by an in- 
stinct which might be looked upon almost 
as supernatural. Top had found them. 

Neb's companions had listened with 
great attention to this account. 

It was unaccountable to them how Cyrus 
Smith, after the efforts which he must have 
made to escape from the waves by crossing 
the rocks, had not received even a scratch. 
And what could not be explained either, 
was how the engineer had managed to get 
to this cave in the downs, more than a 
mile from the shore. 

" So, Neb," said the reporter, " it was 
not you who brought your master to this 
place .?" 

" No, it was not I," replied the negro. 

" It's very clear that the Captain came 
by himself," said Pencroff. 

" It is clear in reality," observed Spilett, 
" but it is not credible !" 

The explanation of this fact could only 
be procured from the engineer's own lips, 
and they must wait for that till speech re- 
turned. Rubbing had re-established the 
circulation of the blood. Cyrus Smith 
moved his arm again, then his head, and a 
few incomprehensible words escaped him. 

Neb, who was bending over him, spoke, 
but the engineer did not appear to hear, 
and his eyes remained closed. Life was 
only exhibited in him by movement ; the 
senses had not yet recovered. 

Pencroff much regretted not having 
either fire, or the means of procuring it, 
for he had, unfortunately, forgotten to 
bring the burnt linen, which would easily 
have ignited from the spark produced by 
striking together two flints. As to the 
engineer's pockets, they were entirely 
empty, except that of his waistcoat, which 
contained his watch. It was necessary to 
carry Smith to the Chimneys, and that as 
soon as possible. This was the opinion 
of all. 

Meanwhile, the care which was lavished 
on the engineer brought him back to con- 
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sciousness sooner than they could have 
expected. The w,ater with which they 
wet his lips revived him gradually. Pen- 
croff also thought of mixing with the 
water some moisture from the t^tra's flesh 
which he had brought. Harbert ran to 
the beach and returned with two large 
bivalve shells. The sailor composed a 
sort of mixture, and introduced it between 
the engineer's lips, who eagerly sucked it in. 

His eyes then opened. Neb and the re- 
porter were leaning over him. 

" My master ! my master !" cried Neb. 

The engineer heard him. He re- 
cognized Neb and Spilett, then his other 
two companions, and his hand slightly 
pressed theirs. 

A few words again escaped him — words 
which, doubtless, he already had uttered, 
and which showed what thoughts were, 
even then, troubling his brain. This time 
his words were understood. 

" Island or continent .?" he murmured. 

" Bother the continent," cried Pencroff, 
hastily ; " there is time enough to see 
about that. Captain. We don't care for 
anything, provided you are living." 

The engineer nodded faintly, and then 
appeared to sleep. 

Being careful not to wake him, the re- 
porter began immediately to make arrange- 
ments for transporting Smith to a more 
comfortable place. Neb, Harbert and 
Pencroff left the cave and directed their 
steps towards a high mound, crowned with 
a few distorted trees. On the way the 
sailor could not help repeating : 

" Island or continent ! To think of that, 
when one is at the last gasp ! What a man !" 

Arrived at the summit of the mound, 
Pencroff and his two companions set to 
work, with no other tools than their hands, 
to despoil of its principal branches a rather 
sickly tree, a sort of marine fir ; with these 
branches they made a litter, which, cover- 
ed with grass and leaves, would do to carry 
the engineer. 

This occupied them nearly forty minutes, 
and it was ten o'clock when they returned 
to Cyrus Smith, whom Spilett had not left. 

The engineer was just awaking from the 
sleep, or rather from the drowsiness, in 
which they had found him. The color 
was returning to his cheeks, which till now 
had been as pale as death. He raised 
himself a little, looked around him, and ap- 
peared to ask where he was. 

" Can you listen to me without tiring 
yourself, Cyrus.'" asked the reporter. 



"Yes," replied the engineer. 

" It's my opinion," said the sailor, " that 
Captain Smith will be able to listen to you 
still better, if he will have some more t^tra 
jelly ; — for we have tdtras, Ca,ptain," added 
he, presenting him with a little of this 
jelly, with which this time he mingled a 
few particles of flesh. 

Cyrus Smith chewed the pieces of tetra, 
and the rest was divided among his com- 
panions, who found it but a meager break- 
fast, for they were suffering extremely from 
hunger. 

" Well," said the sailor, " there is plenty 
of food at the Chimneys; for you must 
know. Captain, that down there, in the 
south, we have a house, with rooms, beds 
and fireplace, and in the pantry several 
dozens of birds, which our Harbert calls 
couroucous. Your litter is ready, and as 
soon as you feel strong enough we will carry 
you home." 

" Thanks, my friend,'! replied the en- 
gineer; "wait another hour or two, and 
then we will set out. And now speak, 
Spilett." 

The reporter then told him all that had 
occurred. He recounted all the events 
with which Cyrus was unacquainted, the 
last fall of the balloon; the landing on 
this unknown land, which appeared a 
desert ; whatever it was, whether island or 
continent ; the discovery of the Chim- 
neys ; the researches undertaken to find 
the engineer ; Neb's devotion ; what they 
owed to the intelligence of the faithful 
Top, etc. 

" But," asked Smith, in a still feeble voice, 
" you did not then pick me up on the 
beach }" 

" No," replied the reporter. 

" And did you not bring me to this cave .? " 

" No." 

" At what distance is this cave from the 
sea.'" 

" About a mile," replied Pencroff; " and 
if you are astonished, Captain, we are not 
less surprised ourselves at seeing you in 
this place !" 

"Indeed," said the engineer, who was 
recovering gradually, and who took great 
interest in these details, " indeed it is very 
singular!" 

" But," resumed the sailor, " can you tell 
us what happened after you were carried 
off by the sea?" 

Cyrus Smith considered. He knew very 
little. The wave had torn him from the 
balloon net. He sank at first several 
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fathoms. On returning to the surface, in 
the dim light, he felt a living creature strug- 
gling near him. It was Top, who had 
sprung to his help. He saw nothing, of the 
balloon, which, lightened both of his weight 
and that of the dog, had darted away like 
an arrow. 

There he was, in the midst of the angry- 
sea, at a distance which could not be less 
than half a mile from the shore. He at- 
tempted to struggle against the billows by 
swimming vigorously. Top held him up 
by his clothes ; but a strong current seized 
him and drove him towards the north, and 
after half an hour of exertion, he sank, 
dragging Top with him into the depths. 
From that moment to the moment in which 
he recovered to find himself in the arms of 
his friends he remembered nothing. 

" However," remarked Pencrofif, " you 
must have been thrown upon the beach, 
and you must have had strength enough 
to walk here, since Neb found your foot- 
marks!" 

" Yes ... of course ..." replied the 
engineer, thoughtfully ; " and you found no 
traces of human beings on this coast ?" 

" Not a trace," replied the reportei ; " be- 
sides, if by chance you had met with some 
deliverer there, just in the nick of time, 
why should he have abandoned you after 
having saved you from the waves.?" 

" You are right, my dear Spilett. Tell 
me. Neb," added the engineer, turning to 
his servant, " it was not you who . . . you 
can't have had a moment of unconscious- 
ness . . . during, which . . . No, that's 
absurd . . . Do any of the footsteps still 
remain 1" asked Smith. 

" Yes, master," replied Neb ; " here, at 
the entrance, at the back of the mound, in 
a place sheltered from the xain^ and wind. 
The storm has destroyed the others." 

" PencrofF," said Cyrus Smith," will you 
take my shoe and see if it fits exactly to the 
foot-prints.'" • 

The sailor did as the engineer requested. 
While he and Harbert, guided by Neb, 
went to the place where the foot-prints 
were to be found, Cyrus remarked to tbe 
reporter, — 

" It is a most extraordinary thing !" 

"Perfectly inexplicable !" replied Gideon 
Spilett. 

" But do not dwell upon it just now, my 
dear Spilett, we will talk about it by and 
by." 

A moment after the others entered. 

"There was no doubt about it. The 



engineer's shoe fitted exactly to the foot- 
marks. It was therefore Cyrus Smith who 
had left them on the sand. 

" Come," said he, " it was I who must 
have experienced this hallucinationy this 
unconsciousness which I attributed to Neb. 
I must have walked like a somnambulist, 
without any knowledge of my steps, and it 
was Top, who in his instinct guided me 
here, after having dragged me from the 
waves . . . Come, Top! Come, old dog !" 

The magnificent animal bounded, bark- 
ing to his master, and caresses were lavish- 
ed on him. It was agreed that there was 
no other way of accounting for the rescue 
of Cyrus Smith, and that Top deserved all 
the honor of the affair. 

Towards twelve o'clock, Pencroif having 
asked the engineer if they could now re- 
move him. Smith, instead of replying, and 
by an effort which exhibited the most ener- 
getic will, got up. But he was obliged to 
lean on the sailor, or he would have fallen. 

" Well done !" said Pencroff; "bring the 
captain's litter." 

The litter wae brought ; the transverse 
branches had been covered with leaves and 
long grass. Smith was laid on it, and Pen- 
croff having taken his place at one end and 
Neb at the other, they started towards the 
coast. There was a distance of eight miles 
to be accomplished ; but, as they could not 
go fast, and it would perhaps be necessary 
to stop frequently, they reckoned that it 
would take at least six hours to reach the 
Chimneys. The wind was still strong, but 
fortunately it did not rain. Although lying 
down, the engineer, leaning on his elbow, 
observed the coast, particularly inland. 
He did not speak, but he gazed ; and, no 
doubt, the outline of the country, with its 
inequalities of ground, its forests, its various 
productions, were engraved upon his mind. 
However, after traveling for two hours, 
fatigue overcame him, and he slept. 

At half-past five the little band arrived 
at the precipice, and a short time after at 
the Chimneys. 

They stopped, and the litter was placed 
on the sand ; Cyrus Smith was sleeping 
profoundly; and did not awake. 

Pencroff, to his extreme surprise, found 
that the terrible storm had quite altered 
the aspect of the place. Important changes 
had occurred ; great blocks of stone lay on 
the beach, which was also covered with a 
thick carpet of sea-weed, algee, and wrack. 
Evidently the sea, passing over the islet, 
had been carried right up to the foot of the 
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enormous curtain of granite. The soil in 
front of the cave had been torn away by 
the violence of the waves. A horrid pre- 
sentiment flashed across Pencroff's mind. 
He rushed into the passage, but returned 
almost immediately, and stood motionless, 
staring at his companions. . . . The fire 



was out ; the drowned cinders were nothing 
but mud ; the burnt linen, which was to 
have served as tinder, had disappeared ! 
The sea had penetrated to the end of the 
passages, and everything was overthrown 
and destroyed in the interior of the Chim- 
neys ! 



(To be continued.) 
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PART II. 



When Wilhelm and Annette returned, 
they found Karl asleep on the sofa, and 
Margaret sitting close by his side, her face 
pale and full of distress. It had been a 
terrible hour for her. As soon as she saw 
Wilhelm and Annette, she burst into tears, 
exclaiming, " Oh, thank God, you have 
come ; he is not quite in his senses, and I 
have not known what to do." 

Hardly daring to breathe, lest they should 
waken the sleeper, the three sat motionless 
for an hour. 

At Karl's first movement, Wilhelm threw 
himself on his knees, and clasped him to 
his heart ; no word was spoken ; but the 
two men sobbed like women. While they 
were in each other's arms, Margaret stole 
softly away. 

When Karl looked up he said, " The 
four leaf of clover, where has she gone.'" 
Wilhelm did not understand the first words, 
but replied simply to the last, " She has 
gone to her room. It is the good teacher, 
Miss Margaret; she lives with us. You 
will love her as we all do." 

Karl smiled. 

The next morning, when Margaret came 
into the sitting room, Karl, still lying on 
the lounge, fixed his blue eyes steadily on 
her face, and said abruptly, " It was then 
that I so frightened you, to make your 
cheeks so white, last night. To-day they are 
red, like red lilies and white lilies in one 
field," and the blue eyes dwelt on the face 
till the red lilies had driven all the white 
lilies away. 

Margaret passed her hand impatiently 
across her cheek. " Oh, I always have 
color," she said. It did not please her that 
Wilhelm Reutner's brother should have 
looked at her in that manner. In a 



second more, her kindliness of heart 
triumphed over the slight unworthiness of 
resentment, and going nearer him, she ad- 
ded, " I was indeed very much frightened 
about you last night. You seemed very ill, 
and I was all alone with Mary. I hope 
you are better ; you look better." 

Karl's eyes had fallen to the ground. As 
clearly as if it had been written in letters 
on Margaret's brow, he had read her first 
thought, and had been pained. 

" Yes, I am better ; I am well. It is the 
home which could cure me," he said, in a 
tone, whose grave simplicity was like Wil- 
helm's, and had in it an inexpressible 
charm. 

In a moment more, he said, earnestly, 
" Have you ever found one four leaf of clo- 
ver ?" and, taking out his pocket-book, he 
turned its leaves over slowly, searching for 
something. 

"Oh dear," thought Margaret, "he is 
certainly crazy. That was what he was 
talking about, last night. Poor fellow ! " 

" Oh yes, Mr. Reutner," she replied, 
" Four-leaved clovers are very common. I 
have often found whole handfuls of them." 

" I thought you had. And have you 
ever one dream at night that you find the 
hands full of them, and give them to some 
one .?" 

Margaret looked puzzled, and was about 
to reply, when Wilhelm and the children 
entered the room. Karl laid a little folded 
paper, which he had held in his hand, back 
into the pocket-book, and opened his arms 
to the children, who sprang into them, and 
covered him with kisses until he was forced 
to cry out for mercy. 

All day long Margaret was haunted by 
the words, and the voice in which they 
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were spoken, " Have you ever found one 
four leaf of clover?" "What could he have 
meant ? " she thought. " He does not seem 
in the least like a crazy man. I wonder 
what he had in that paper," and more than 
once, the scholars received irrelevant an- 
swering to their questions, because their 
beautiful teacher's thoughts were full of 
this perplexing memory. 

That night the mystery was cleared up. 
After the children had gone to bed, Karl 
told the story of the four-leaved clover, 
and took from his pocket-book the little 
relic leaf Wilhelm took it in his hands, 
and looked at it with stern eyes. 

" But why dost thou keep it, my Karl .' 
Ach, it has cost thee dear !" 

Karl reached his hand out hastily, as if 
to rescue the leaf. 

" But it have bring me home," he said, 
" I will keep it so long as I live," and as 
he laid it back in the pocket-book, he 
smiled with the smile of one who recalls a 
bliss known only to himself. 

It was indeed the "home which could 
cure." Karl grew better hour by hour. 
The wound healed, and, although the phy- 
sicians said that the lungs must always be 
weak, Karl was in two months a strong man. 
Margaret did not grow wonted to his 
presence in the family. It disturbed her, 
she hardly knew how, or why, and she 
chided herself often for the unreasonable 
feeling. Since that first morning, when 
with his blue eyes blazing with admiration, 
he had compared her cheeks to red lilies, 
he had never by word or glance betrayed 
any feeling other than the respectful affec- 
tion with which his brother and sister 
treated her. His eyes met hers with the 
same clear, steady response that Wilhelm's 
always did, and he listened to her words 
with a simple reverence like that the child- 
ren showed her. • Often when she was 
speaking, he sat with his head slightly bow- 
ed, his eyes fixed on the ground ; and an 
expression of rapt attention ; but it was as 
a man might listen to the words of a 
priestess. Sometimes when he looked 
earnestly at her, there was, for a second, a 
beseeching and remorseful look, as of one 
who implored forgiveness; but the look 
was gone so quickly that Margaret never 
fathomed its meaning, and no one else saw 
it. 

Margaret often wished that Karl had 
not come home ; and yet, she never said 
this to herself without being in the same 
instant conscious that in numberless, and 



in sonie hardly definable ways, her comfort 
had been much increased since his return. 
Karl had seen more of the world than 
Wilhelm and Annette, and had, moreover, 
a curious faculty of divining Margaret's 
preferences and tastes. 

"The teacher would like this, or that," 
he had said to Annette, again and again ; 
and Annette had replied, " How dost thou 
know .^ Has the teacher said it to thee 1 
She was pleased before." But when Karl 
had carried his point, Annette always 
found that there came in a few days, a 
strong expression of grateful pleasure from 
Margaret. 

And so the spring and the summer wore 
away, and the winter came back, and the 
long months had brought no apparent 
change in Wilhelm Reutner's house. But 
deep down in one heart under that roof, 
were working forces mightier, subtler than 
any which had ripened the spring into the 
summer, and the summer into the garnered 
harvest of autumn. Karl Reutner loved 
.Margaret Warren. His love was so en- 
tirely without any hope of return, that it 
partook of the nature of the passion of a 
spiritual devotee, and was lifted to a plane 
of almost superhuman unselfishness. To 
say that he never thought of Margaret as a 
man thinks of a woman who might be a wife, 
would not be true. Margaret was a very 
beautiful woman ; and Karl Reutner was a 
man in whose veins ran blood both strong 
and pure ; he could not hear the rustle of 
Margaret's gown without a faster beat to 
his pulse. Yet, when he thought of Mar- 
garet's possible wifehood, it was never of 
her wifehood to him. He could not for- 
bear thinking what wifehood, what mother- 
hood would be' to her; he could not for- 
bear thinking what it would be to a man, 
if Margaret were to put her arms around 
him ; he could not forbear thinking how 
Margaret would look with her child at her 
breast. But it was as a man might think, 
kneeling before the holiest of Raphael's- 
Madonnas. His sole desire in life was 
that Margaret should have happiness. 
Each smallest trifle in which he could add 
to that happiness, was a joy unspeakable ; 
that she seemed content, even glad in the 
quiet home life which he shared, was a 
blessing so great, that even one day of it, 
could almost be food for a lifetime, it 
seemed to him. The thought that it 
could not always be thus, he resolutely put 
away. But from the thought of asking 
Margaret to be his,— Karl Reutner's,— wife, 
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his very soul would have recoiled as it 
would from a blasphemy. 

And yet the day came when Margaret 
found herself obliged to say to him that she 
could not love him. 

It was a strange chance which brought 
it about. 

Karl's love of flowers was a passion such 
as only Germans know. How, in addition 
to all the hours he devoted to his business, 
he found hours enough to make flowers 
grow in every window-seat, nook and ledge 
in and outside of the house was a marvel. 
But he did, and the little house was known 
far and wide for its blossoms. Margaret's 
sitting-room was a conservatory ; as soon 
as a plant shewed signs of decay it was re- 
moved,- and replaced by a vigorous one. 
Bloom succeeded bloom ; in season and 
out of season she was never without flowers 
of red and of white. 

One Saturday in February, a year from 
the day Karl had come home, Margaret 
was sitting alone in her room. It had 
snowed, and the day had been dreary; at 
sunset the sky cleared, and a beautiful rosy 
glow spread over the lake. Margaret sat 
watching it, and wondering, as all lonely 
people have hours of wondering, why, since 
the world is so thronged with its millions, 
there need ever be one lonely man or 
woman. Some one knocked at the door 
so gently that she thought it was one of 
the children, and answered without look- 
ing around. The door opened, but no one 
spoke. Margaret turned her head ; there 
stood Karl, holding in his hands an oblong 
box of daisies in full blossom. He had 
been for weeks coaxing and crowding the 
little things until there was a thicket of the 
dainty nodding disks, pink, white, red, and 
the green leaves also crowding thick and 
bright. The box was surrounded by a fine 
lattice work, painted white, which came up 
like a paling, two inches above the top of 
the box, so that one could fancy it a mound 
in an English garden fenced in with white. 

" It is for you, Miss Margaret. Where 
shall I set it," said Karl. 

" Oh, Mr. Reutner, you are too kind," 
exclaimed Margaret, her face crimson with 
pleasure. " It is the loveliest thing I ever 
saw," and she bent her face down close to 
the daisies, still held in Karl's hands. 

Margaret had never been so near to Karl 
before. The rosy lake and sky, and snowy 
clouds made of the window-panes behind 
her a background such as Raphael never 
painted. Her beaming face, and thrilling 



presence lifted Karl to heights of exalta- 
tion, and, placing the daisy^box on the 
floor at her feet, he said, " They are but 
daisies, beautiful Miss Margaret ; that was 
the fitting flower, for it is like my love for 
you. It is low on the ground, but it would 
bloom for you always, and you will not 
forbid that they should live always in 
your room.''" And for the second time 
Margaret saw the blue eyes kindle as they 
kindled when he had told her her cheeks 
were like red liUes. 

Margaret grew more crimson still. No 
words came to her lips. 

It seemed as ruthless to hurt this man's 
love as to trample on a daisy. Yet Karl 
Reutner must be made to understand that 
there could be no thought of love between 
him and her. Even in that glorified mo- 
ment, when he stood before her, tall, strong, 
upright, fair as an old Saxon viking with 
his golden beard and blue eyes, and pure, 
she well knew, as Adam in Eden, Mar- 
garet Warren remembered that Karl Reut- 
ner was beneath her in what the world calls 
station. There was a shade of something 
not wholly kind in the very kindness and 
gentleness with which she said : 

" But, Mr. Reutner, I cannot let you give 
me the daisies to mean that. I am so 
sorry, so grieved to pain you, but I must 
be true." 

Margaret's eyes filled with tears as she 
saw the look of distress on Karl's face. He 
stooped to pick up the box without saying 
a word. Margaret's heart could not bear 
this. 

" But, Mr. Reutner, you need not take 
the daisies away. I would love to have 
them in my room, now that you understand 
me. You were so goodto make them grow 
like this for me. .They will be beautiful 
all winter," and Margaret laid her hand 
gently and caressingly on the edge of the 
box. 

" Oh, Miss Margaret, I thank you," said 
Karl, in a very low voice. " You need not 
to fear that the daisies should say words 
to you, if you are willing that they live at 
your feet. They have but eyes ; they will 
not speak. You will let them stay .?" 

"Oh, yes, indeed I will," replied Mar- 
garet, trying to speak in a natural voice, as 
if it were an every-day gift, and making, 
room for them on a little stand by the 
window. Then, while Karl was arranging 
the box and the saucer, she went on talk- 
ing with a forced rapidity and earnestness 
of manner. 
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Karl listened as one who only partly 
heard the words. When she stopped he 
said in his old, grave, calm tone, lifting: his 
eyes to hers steadily as usual : " Thank 
you, Miss Margaret," and left the room. 

Margaret burst into tears. She was very 
unhappy and utterly perplexed. , 

" Whoever heard of a man's thanking, a 
woman like that, and going away looking, 
so content and glad when she had just told 
him she could not marry him !" said Mar- 
garet to herself, " and what is to become 
of me now } I cannot live in the house 
with him any longer ; it will not be kind ; I 
must go away. Oh, I wish he had never 
come home," and Margaret threw herself 
on the bed, and cried herself to sleep. 

When Annette knocked at- the door to 
ask why she did not come down to tea, 
Margaret roused herself from her heavy 
sleep, and looked into Annette's face with 
a bewildered expression of distress. She 
could not remember at first what had hap- 
pened. In a secondi it all flashed into her 
mind, and burying her face in the pillow 
she groaned aloud. Annette was fright- 
ened. She had never. seen the "teacher" 
lose self-control. She thought she must 
be very ill. 

" Oh, Miss Margaret, what have you 1 
It is a-fever " — for Margaret's face was of a 
scarlet color. " Karl must bring the doc- 
tor," exclaimed Annette. 

" No, no, Mrs. Reutner," cried Margaret. 
" I beg you will not say a word to any one. 
I am not ill. I have slept too heavily. I 
will not come down stairs to-night, but I 
shall be well to-morrow." 

It was the first time that Margaret's chair 
at the table had been vacant. Annette's 
explanation of her absence did not lessen 
the sense of gloom which every; one felt. 

Margaret ill ! It was incredible. 

" She have never looked so beautiful as 
I saw her not three hours ago," said Karl 
incredulously. 

Something in his tone fell strangely on 
Wilhelm's ear. He turned a, keen, quicb 
look upon his brother's face, but Karl met 
it with one open as day, in which nothing 
could be read except unfeigned anxiety 
and wonder. 

When Annette went to Margaret's room 
later in the evening, Margaret's face was 
pale, and all traces of feverish excitement 
ha4 passed away. She had had two hours 
of hard struggle with herself; but she had 
resolved that she must seek another home, 
and, having come to this resolution, she 



wished to lose no time in carrying it 
out. 

" Sit down, dear Mrs. Reutner," she said, 
" I must have a little talk with you." 

Annette looked uneasy. She had never 
seen Margaret look as she looked now. 
She knew that bad news was coming. 

" My dear, good, kind friend, I must go 
away from you," said Margaret, and her 
voice trembled. 

Annette gazed speechlessly into Mar- 
garet's face. 

" Oh, Miss Margaret, what is it } Is it 
that you must go home V 

Margaret shook her head. " No, Mrs. 
Reutner, I have no expectation of leaving 
Chicago ; but I must find another home. It 
is not best for me to live in your house any 
longer." 

Great tears rolled' down Annette's face, 
and she sobbed : " Oh, Miss Margaret, is 
it nothing we can do to make all better for 
you. It will break the father's heart and 
the little ones'. Will you not tell us ? We 
have much-more money now ; we can buy 
all for yoUj if you will only show us how it 
is to be," and Annette cried' heartily. 

Margaret was distressed- It seemed dis- 
loya,l to Karl to give her reason; cruel to 
Annette and Wilhelm to withhold it. She 
remained silent for some time, Annette 
sobbed again a few broken words, " Oh, Miss 
Margaret, you do not know what it is to 
the house that you are in it. Karl said, 
only yesterday, that you were the good 
angel to each one in the house. Oh, tell 
us, Missi Margaret. Is it that you must 
have larger rooms } Wilhelm will build all 
you want, — one, two; more." 

The mention of Karl's name gave Mar- 
garet more strength to proceed. 

" I will tell you', my kind friend," she said, 
" the real truth. It is for your brother 
that I must go away. He loves me ; he 
told me so this afternoon ; and it is not 
delicate or kind after that for me to live in 
the same house with him. I shall never 
be so happy anywhere else. Nobody will 
make me so comfortable, and I am very, 
very sorry to go away ; but I must," and 
Margaret, in her turn, was very near 
crying. 

Annette had dried her tears, sprung to 
her feet, and now stood gazing at Margaret 
with such stupefaction in her face that 
Margaret could' scarcelykeep from smiling 
in spite of her distress. 

" Karl — tell you he love you — to be his 
wife?" gasped Annette. "Oh, Miss Mar- 
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garet, it has been a mistake. Karl has 
never told you that; Karl could not." 

Margaret colored. 

" I am not likely to be mistaken, Mrs. 
Reutner," she said, a little coldly. _ " I re- 
gret it more than I can say. But it is so, 
and I must go away." 

Annette seemed like one in a dream. 
She was in haste to be gone. She replied 
at random to all Margaret said, and at last 
sobbed afresh : 

" Oh, Miss Margaret, I must go now. 
To-morrow I will hear you again. I think 
not that the good God sent you to our 
house to take you away like this ;" and An- 
nette was gone. 

Wilhelm and Karl were seated in the 
dining-room, smoking. Annette, with 
streaming eyes, entered the room, and hur- 
rying breathlessly to Karl, exclaimed : 

" How daredst thou to ask the teacher to 
be thy wife '? It was thou that hast made 
her ill, and she will go away from our house 
because of thee, and " Annette stop- 
ped for lack of breath, and because the 
two men had both sprung to their feet, and 
were gesticulating violently, — Karl with an 
angry voice. 

" God in Heaven ! What dost thou take 
me for, Annette ? Dost thou not know 
I would as soon ask one of the angels 
in Paradise to be wife to me ? Who has 
told thee this tale.?" 

And Wilhelm, " Annette, art thou mad, 
or dost thou think Karl is a madman V 

Annette looked tremblingly from one to 
the other. She herself had felt like this 
when Margaret had first told her. In a 
hesitating voice she began : 

" But Miss Margaret has said that 
thou " 

Before she could finish her sentence, 
Karl's face, — white as the face of a dead 
man, — was bent close to hers, and Karl's 
voice, strange, husky, was saying, in slow, 
gasping syllables : 

" The teacher — said — I — asked — her — 
to — be — wife?" 

Annette nodded, too terrified to speak. 

Karl strode to the door, and opened it. 
Annette ran to hold him back, but Wilhelm 
restrained her. In that short moment Wil- 
helm had understood all. " He must speak 
to her," he said ; " let him go. It must be 
told to her. She has mistaken ; it was not 
that Karl asked her to marry him. But he 
has let her to know that he has worship 
for her. And she need not be angry for 
my Karl's love, if he ask nothing," added 



Wilhelm, proudly ; but his head sank on 
his breast, and he said, in a low tone to him- 
self: " Oh, my poor Karl ; my poor Karl!" 

Margaret knew Karl's step. As she 
heard it rapidly drawing near her door, her 
heart beat and her cheeks flushed. What 
had Annette said .' What new distress and 
embarrassment were coming to her now .' 
Almost she resolved not to admit him. 
But Karl forestalled that intention. Knock- 
ing lightly on the door, he spoke at the 
same instant : 

" Miss Margaret, for God's sake, I ask 
to come and speak to you one minute, — 
only one minute; it must be." 

The anguish in his voice moved Mar- 
garet strangely. She opened the door. 

Karl entered almost staggering, and 
with his hands clasped: 

"Oh, mine God," he exclaimed, " give it 
to me what I shall say. Miss Margaret, 
beautiful Miss Margaret, angel of God, I 
did only ask that the love and the daisies 
should lie together under your feet. I 
could die here before you in one second, if 
you do not believe that never, no never, in 
all this world I could have asked you what 
you have said to Annette. You are to me 
as if I saw you in Heaven ; you are angel 
of God in my brother's house. If you go 
away because I have said such love as this, 
then will I, too, go, and never shall my Wil- 
helm see my face again, so help me, my God. " 

Before Karl had spoken three words, Mar- 
garet divined all. Shame, resentment, per- 
plexity and unspeakable distress, mingled 
of all three, were in her face. She could 
not speak. This man, then, had never 
dreamed of asking her to be his wife. True, 
he acknowledged the utmost devotion for 
her, and more than implied that the reason 
he could not ask her to marry him was 
that he revered her as an angel of God ; 
but the mortifying fact remained that she 
had not only rejected a man who had not 
asked her to take him as a husband, but 
she had told the matter, and compelled 
him to come and undeceive her. It was 
a bitter thing. Margaret could not speak ; 
she could not look up. 

Karl went on, more calmly : " Beautiful 
Miss Margaret, it will come that you for- 
give me when you have thought. And 
you would have seen that it was only the 
love like the daisy, at the feet, if you 
had come down stairs before you had 
spoken, you would have seen that you 
need not to go away. It is not kind to the 
daisy that there be no more sun." 
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Margaret could not speak. Karl walked 
slowly to the door. As he opened it, Mar- 
garet sprang towards him, and holding out 
her hand, said : 

" Forgive me, Mr. Reutner. That is the 
only word I can say." 

Karl took her hand in his, looked at it 
with no more trace of earthly passion in his 
eyes, than if it were the hand of a shrined 
saint, lifted it to his forehead, bowed, and 
was gone. 

Now was Margaret's distress complete. 
Turn which way she would, she saw only 
perplexity and mortification. Mingled 
with it all was a new, strange feeling in re- 
gard to Karl, which she could not define to 
herself. He had never looked so manly 
as when he stood before her, saying, " So 
help me, my God !" It was the only mo- 
ment in which he had ever, in her pres- 
ence, seemed stronger than she. Usually 
his great love bound him as with withes, 
and laid him helpless at her feet. 

A low hum of voices came to Margaret's 
ears from the room below. Karl and Wil- 
helm were talking earnestly. Only too 
vividly Margaret's fancy pictured what 
they were saying. She walked the floor ; 
she wrung her hands ; she was too wretched 
to shed a tear. Deep down to its very 
depths her proud heart was humiliated. It 
was a kind heart, too, spite of its pride ; a 
loving and a grateful heart; and it was 
sorely wounded to have brought such sor- 
row to friends. 

An hour passed ; all grew quiet .down 
stairs. Margaret still walked the floor. 
Suddenly she heard soft steps outside her 
door ; a low knock, and Annette's voice 
said, entreatingly ; " Dear Miss Margaret, 
may Wilhelm come and speak to you ?" 

Margaret threw the door open instantly. 
She was so wretched, so perplexed, that she 
was glad of any help from any source. She 
had already thought of Wilhelm, and 
wished that his clear-eyed and tender wis- 
dom could in some way be brought to bear 
on this distressing problem. 

" Miss Margaret," said Wilhelm, very 
quietly, " it is not much that I can say. A 
grief has come to us all ; but that cannot 
now be changed : that is as if it were past ; 
and if you will only stay in our house it 
can become as if it had not been. It is no 
shame to you that my brother have seen 
that you are more beautiful and good than 
any other woman. It is so that any man 
must see. Miss Margaret. I, also, who am 
the father in the house, I have said to An- 



nette all this year that you are one good 
angel. And I could kneel to pray you to 
stay. I know my Karl. It is not with him 
as you think. It is only a joy to him that 
you stay, as it is to me and to Annette. 
And he will keep the vow he have vowed. 
If you go he will go away for ever. Give 
to us our brother, oh, Miss Margaret," and 
tears stood in Wilhelm 's eyes. 

" Mr. Reutner," said Margaret, very ear- 
nestly, " do you truly believe that it will do 
your brother no harm, I mean, cause him 
no pain to live with me as before ?" 

Wilhelm fixed his eyes on the floor in 
silence for some seconds. Then he said : 

" Miss Margaret, that you are content, 
are glad, is joy to Karl and to us. So long 
as you find to be content, glad in our house, 
it is great jpy. When you are more glad 
in your own house that will be greatest joy 
to Karl, to us. There will come the year 
when Karl will have wife and house as I. 
He has the great father heart which must 
have the children to love. You will do his 
life no harm. To have seen that you are 
God's angel shall be only light to him, 
not cloud. ■ I know my Karl. Oh, Miss 
Margaret, will you not for one month try 
if it cannot be.?" 

So Margaret promised to stay. The 
first meeting with Karl was what she most 
dreaded, but it was over almost before she 
knew that it was near, and Karl's beautiful 
simplicity of nature made it easier than 
could have been foreseen. 

He was standing alone in the window 
of the drawing-room when she went to 
breakfast the next morning. He had just 
broken a beautiful tea-rose from its stem, 
and was about to lay it on her plate. As 
she crossed the threshold he went towards 
her, holding it out, and saying: 

" You are like a new guest in our house 
to-day. Oh, Miss Margaret, let the rose 
tell to you how we all thank God that you 
have come." 

The tone, the look were calmly, gravely, 
affectionate as ever. The old life was taken 
up again, the stormy break in it put away 
for ever. Margaret's heart leaped with a 
sudden rapture in the consciousness that 
she still had the same quiet, peaceful, dear 
home as before . 

Again the spring and the summer wore 
away, and the winter came, and no change 
was visible in Wilhelm Reutner's household. 
No change visible ! But — ah ! beneath 
its surface had again been at work far 
deeper forces than those which ripen 
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spring into summer, and summer into the 
garnered harvest of autumn. 

Margaret loved Karl. Oh, what subtle 
triumphs love knows how to win for his 
own ! Karl Reutner's heart had no more 
hope in it now than it had a year be- 
fore; — no less now than then, it would 
have seemed to him like blasphemy to 
ask Margaret Warren to be his wife : yet 
there were days when Margaret could not 
see daisies without tears, so bitterly did 
her heart ache tO' recall the hour in which 
she had rejected the love which they' had 
once symbolized to her. 

It was hard to tell how this love had 
come. Its growth had been as slow, as un- 
interrupted, as immutable, as unsuspected 
as the silent growth of crystals'deep hidden 
in chambers of stone. It was longj before 
Margaret had dreamed of it, and very long 
before she had adinitted it to herself. She 
wrestled with it bravely ; it was against her 
will ; she didnot choose to love Karl Reut- 
ner. She was no less proud a woman this 
year than last. She had no less dreams 
and purposes for the future, and to be 
the wife of Karl Reutner was not among 
them. Nevertheless it had come to pass 
that his presence meant happiness to her, 
and his absence meant a vague sense of 
discomfort and loss. Vainly she asked 
herself why, wherefore ! Reason was silent. 
The great interest of her life had been, — 
still was, — in books, in study, in progress 
in the broadest sense. Karl Reutner had 
not studied, had not read ; he cared more 
for the laughing eyes of a happy child than 
for all the discoveries of a century. To 
him flowers were events; a blue sky, and a 
bright sun, and smiles at home were life. 

The new world of which he had glimpses 
through Margaret's conversation, — the 
world of history, the world of art, the world 
of science, — seemed to him very great, 
very glorious. He kindled at mention of 
noble deeds, at descriptions of stirring 
scenes ; but it was partly because Margaret 
found the scenes and events thrilling, and 
he always returned to his flowers and his 
music with a sense of rest. 

Sometimes when playing one of Mozart's 
early sonatas, so divine in its simplicity, 
and sweetness, and strength, he would say, 
" Ah, Miss Margaret, it is only the simple 
tones which can speak the truest. Listen 
to this," and while Margaret listened, it 
would seem to her that the world and its 
kingdoms had all floated away in space. 
" To be very good, and to make that 



all are happy. Miss Margaret, is that not 
enough.'" he said one day. He had grown 
nearer her, and dared to speak as he could 
not have spoken a year ago. " Is not that 
enough .? Why must the little men think 
they can understand all .? This world is 
not for that. It is that we are made pure 
in this. There comes another world for 
the rest. That is my creed. Miss Mar- 
garet." 

But Karl did not add the rest of his 
creed> which was, that Margaret had the 
light of both worlds in her soul. 

Often Margaret felt abashed before the 
spirituality of this man's nature; often she 
thought while she looked at him, that he 
had indeed entered the Kingdom of God, 
by becoming " as a little child." Then, 
again, the worldly, the ambitious side of 
her nature gained the ascendancy, and she 
said : " This is a merely material life he leads 
after alU ; day's work after day's work, and 
a peasant's song at the end !* What have I 
in common with him ? " Oh very stoutly the 
carnal heart of Margaret Warren wrestled 
with the angel which was seeking a home 
in it. But the angel was the stronger. 
More and more clearly shone the celestial 
light; more and more clearly Margaret 
saw the celestial face. 

It was a year and a day since Karl came 
home. Margaret had looked forward to 
the anniversary day with mingled dread 
and hope. The pretty daisy-box had long 
ago been taken away from her room ; the 
daisies had bloomed their day out, and 
died, and other flowers had taken their 
place. Margaret wondered if Karl would 
give her another such token. Except for 
the deep yearning desire in her heart that 
he should so do, she would have known 
that nothing was less likely than that he 
should do anything on that day to remind 
her of its being an anniversary. The day 
passed without even an allusion from any 
one to the past. In all hearts there was too 
sore a memory of the last year. Margaret felt 
this keenly. " Alien that I am in this house," 
she thought, " I make it impossible for them 
to keep the festivals of their love. Two 
years since Karl came home — only two 
years ; and it seems to me that it is a life 
time." 

It was near sunset. A rosy glow was 
suffusing the lake, and Margaret sat again 
at her window watching it. Again came a 
low knock at her door, and again .she ans- 
wered without turning her head, and Karl 
entered. 
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" Miss Margaret," he said, "may I come 
and talk with you ? It is that I wish that 
we all go to another house to live. This is 
not as it should be ; it is small. I have 
talked much with Wilhelm, and I can pay 
all the money, but he will not. He is 
wrong ; and will not you, Miss Margaret, 
help me to make that he sees the truth ? 
For the little ones, when they are large, it 
will be that they must know more people ; 
this place is not right. And you too. Miss 
Margaret, it is always grief to me that your 
rooms are so small. You should have 
large rooms, and many windows for the 
south sun until night." 

Margaret glanced lovingly round the 
rooms. 

"I love these little rooms," she said, im- 
pulsively, " I should be very sorry to leave 
them." As she spoke, a sudden memory 
of ■ the daisy-box flashed into her mind. 
Her eyes filled with tears, and she could 
not hide them. 

Karl stretcheS out -both hands with an 
eager gesture, exclaiming, " But Miss Mar- 
garet, Miss Margaret, it shall not be, if it 
is pain to you. I did not dream that you 
would be sorry to go. I will no more say." 
, " Oh it is not that, Mr. Reutner," said 
Margaret, " not at all. I believe it would 
be better for all to have a larger house ; I 
did not mean that I would be really un- 
willing to leave these rooms ; I was think- 
ing of something else," and again the tears 
filled her eyes. 

" Oh Miss Margaret !" cried Karl. He 
had never seen tears in her eyes before. 
The sight unmanned him. His " oh Miss 
Margaret" was a cry from the very depths 
of his heart. 

The hour had come. Who keeps calendar 
for the flowers that each blossom bides its 
time, and blooms at its fated second by sun, 
by moori, by star, or by breeze ! Who 
keeps calendar for hearts .'' 

The hour had come. Margaret looked 
full into Karl's face, and said in a low voice, 
" I was thinking of a year ago, yesterday, 
Mr. Reutner ; and I was so sorry for hav- 
ing made you unhappy then." 

Astonishment and wounded feeling 
struggled on Karl's features for a second. 
That Margaret should voluntarily allude 
to that bitter day seemed heartless indeed. 
In the next second, something in her face 
smote on his sight, dazzling, bewildering, 
terrifying him. The celestial light in her 
heart shone through her eyes. 

Karl gave one piercing look, piercing as 



if he were seeking to read some farthest 
star, — then sank slowly on his knees, buried 
his face in Margaret's lap, ,and«poke no 
word. Margaret laid one hand lightly on 
his head. Tremblingly he took it, lifted his 
head, still without looking into her face, and 
laid his cheek down on the firm soft palm. 

Karl Reutner could not gpeak. He did 
not distinctly know whether he were alive. 
With her free hand, Margaret stroked his 
hair as she might that of a tired child. An 
ineffable peace filled her soul. 

At last, Karl said, very slowly, almost 
stammeringly, without lifting his head, 
" Miss Margaret, beautiful angel of God, I 
cannot look in your eyes ; to see them again 
would make my heart stop to beat. Will 
you let that I go away from you now, out 
under the sky.? When I can come back, 
even if it is a long time, may I come to you ? 

Margaret bent her head and whispered, 
"yes, Karl." 

He stooped still lower, kissed the hem 
of the gown on whose folds he had been 
kneeling, and then without one look at 
Margaret, went slowly out of the room. 
When he came back, the short winter twi- 
light was nearly over ; stars were begin- 
ning to shine in the sky ; Margaret had not 
moved from her seat ; the door stood still 
ajar as he had left it ; softly, so softly, that 
his steps could hardly be heard, he crossed 
the room, and stood, silent, before her ; 
then he lifted his hands high above her 
head, and opening them, let fall a shower 
of daisies : on her neck, bosom, lap, feet, 
everywhere, rested the fragrant blossoms. 

" Now you will let that they tell you all," 
he said, " now you will let that they lie at 
your feet." 

His tone was grave and calm ; his looks 
were grave and calm ; but his eyes shone 
with such joy, such rapture, that Mar- 
garet, in her turn, found it hard to meet 
them. 

An hour later, when Karl and Mar- 
garet went into the dining-room, hand in 
hand, Wilhelm and Annette gazed at them 
for a moment in speechless wonder. Then 
Annette ran out of the room sobbing. 
Wilhelm said aloud: "God be praised!" 
Then walking swiftly towards them, he 
looked first into Margaret's face, then into 
Karl's, and exclaimed again: "God be 
praised." 

" Wilhelm," said Margaret, " will you, 
too, forgive me for the day I made sad for 
you a year ago .' Karl has forgiven it." 

Wilhelm's answer was a look. Then he 
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fell on Karl's neck, and was not ashamed 
of the tears that would come. Not often 
do two men love as did these twin brothers. 

It all seemed to Wilhelm and Annette im- 
possible, incredible. Their eyes followed 
Karl, followed Margaret with an expression 
which was half joy and half fear. But to 
Karl and Margaret the new happiness 
seemed strangely natural, assured. Like 
a crystal hidden in stone, it had grown, 
and now that the stone had been broken 
open, and the crystal set free, every ray of 
the sun that fell on it was multiplied, and 
the brilliant light seemed only inevitable. 

Later in the evening Karl put a ring 
upon Margaret's finger. It was dark, and 
she could not seethe design. 

" Could you promise not to see till the 
sunlight should come to-morrow ?" said 
Karl. " I would like that the sun should 
light it up first for your eyes." 

Margaret smiled. " Oh, foolish Karl ! 
I will try not to look ; but you ask a great 
deal." 

Karl turned the ring round and round 
on the finger, as Margaret's hand lay in his. 

" I have a long time had this ring, — 
more than one year. It was to be for you 
if I died, or if you were to be married 

to " Karl could not now pronounce 

the words " another man." He went on: 
" I thought that then you would wear it 
and not be angry. I not once thought I 
could put it on foryou with my own hand," 
and Karl lifted both Margaret's hands, 
covered them with kisses, laid them against 
his cheek, on his forehead, on his heart. 

It was strange to see this lover, in these 
few hours, already so free from fear. His 
childlike simplicity of nature was the secret 
of it. Knowing Margaret to be his own, 
he joyed in her as he joyed in sunlight. 
He took the delights of seeing and touch- 
ing her, as freely as he would -bask under 
the blue sky. He could no more feel re- 
straint from one than from the other. 

" Karl, if you really do not want me to 
see the ring, you must roll a tiny bit of 
paper round it," said Margaret. "It feels 
very large." 

" Yes, it is large. It could not be small 
to tell what it tells," replied Karl, rolling a 
fine tissue paper carefully over and under 
it, and twisting it firmly. "Mine own, 
mine own," he said, kissing the hand and 
the ring, " when the to-morrow sun shines 
from the lake to your bed, lift your hand 
in the light and look." 

When the " to-morrow sun" first shone 



on Margaret's bed, Margaret was asleep. 
When she waked, the room was flooded 
with yellow light. Dimly at first, like 
memories of dreams, came the recollec- 
tions of her new happiness ; then clearer 
and clearer in triumphant joy. She raised 
her left hand in the great yellow sunbeams, 
which seemed to make a golden pathway 
from the very sky to her bed. Slowly she 
unwound the rosy tissue paper from her 
ring. A low cry of astonishment broke 
from her lips. She had never seen anything 
so beautiful. On a broad gold band was 
curled a tiny thread-like stem, bearing a 
four-leaved clover of dark green enamel. 
The edge of each leaf was set thick with 
diamonds, and the lines down the center 
were marked by diamonds, so small, as to 
be little more than shining points. Mar- 
garet's second thought was one of dismay. 
" Oh, the wicked Karl ! To spend so much 
money ! It would almost furnish our little 
house. What shall I do with such a ring 
as this }" 

But surprises were in store for Margaret. 
When she gently reproached Karl for hav- 
ing spent so much money on the ring, his 
face flushed, and he hesitated a moment be- 
fore replying. Then he said, with inex- 
pressible sweetness, taking both her hands 
in his, " My Margaret, I have much mon- 
ey. I was glad before, for Wilhelm, and 
the little ones. But now that I can make 
all beautiful for you, I so much thank 
God. It was a chance that I have it. I 
know not how to find it, as your people do. 
It was the land." 

Karl Reutner was indeed a rich man. 
Lands which he had bought a few years 
before, for, as he said, " such little of mon- 
ey," were now a fortune in themselves. 
And it was in consequence of this increase 
of his wealth that he had so earnestly be- 
sought his brother Wilhelm to let him pro- 
vide a new home for the family. 

" But now, my Margaret, it shall be for 
you," he said. " I hope that there shall be 
enough that you have all things you have 
ever had dream of" 

Margaret sighed. Almost she regretted 
this wealth. It was not thus she had pic- 
tured her life with Karl. But her love of 
beauty, of culture, of art, was too strong 
for her to be long reluctant that the full- 
ness of life should come to her. 

" Oh Karl ! Karl !" she said, " I cannot 
believe that I am to have you, and all else 
in life besides. Dear one, I do not deserve 
it." 
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Karl was lying at her feet, his head rest- 
ing on her knees, as he had bowed it when 
he first knew that she loved him ; only that 
now he dared to gaze steadily into her 
eyes. He did not reply for some moments, 
then he said : 

"The good God knows, my Margaret. 
Perhaps there will come sorrow for you, 
if it needs for his Heaven that you be 
more of angel than you are. But for my 
love, that is only like the daisies. It is 
enough that it can make a beautiful ground 
where you walk." 

Since these things which I have written, 
many years have gone by, and have not yet' 
brought sorrow to Margaret. The win- 
dows of her beautiful home look out on the 
blue lake ; and into the nursery where her 
golden-haired children sleep, the morning 
sun sends its first beams, as it used to send 
them into her tiny room, in Wilhelm Reut- 
ner's house. 

On the wall of Margaret's own room 
hangs the picture of Konigsee, and the 
head of the shadowy maiden of Ischl still 
wreathed with edelweiss blossoms. 

" I love her, my Karl. She told me that 
thou wert not dead. She is glad of thy joy 
each hour," Margaret often says. 

On the right hand of the portrait of 
Konigsee, framed in velvet and ivory, and 
also wreathed by edelweiss blossoms, hangs 
an oval of soft gray surface, on which is a 
tiny, and faded, and crumpled clover, " the 
four leaf of clover ;" — " which saved my 
papa's life," little Karl says, pointing to it 
with his chubby finger, " my papa says so." 
When little Karl is older he will under- 
stand better. This too is wreathed with 
edelweiss blossoms, fresher and whiter 



than the others. Margaret also has sailed 
with Karl on the Konigsee, and she gather- 
ed these edelweiss flowers on the edge of 
the Watzman glacier. 

Above these hangs a quaint old bit of 
heraldry. It is the coat of arms of the 
Whitson family, and belonged to Mar- 
garet's grandmother, who was a Whitson, 
and well-to-do, years ago in England. It 
is an odd thing, and to some minds much 
more than an odd thing, that this old coat 
of arms should be an oak tree in a clover 
field, and that there should be this tale : 
That once when a sorely pressed king of 
England was escaping from his pursuers 
he came to a field of purple clover, with 
an oak tree in its center ; and that a churl 
Whitson, to whom the field belonged, and 
who chanced to be mowing it that day, 
helped the king up into the oak tree, and 
lied bravely to the pursuers, saying that 
no "man had passed that way, so the king, 
grateful for his life, gave the lands to the 
churl, and the right to a crest bearing the 
oak and the- clover. 

This, I say, is an odd thing, and to some 
people more than an odd thing. To Karl 
Reutner, for instance, who is so impressed 
by it, that he has had garlands of oak and 
clover leaves carved on the cradle in which 
all his babies sleep ; garlands of oak and 
clover leaves carved over the doors and 
windows of his wife's room ; garlands of 
oak and clover leaves wrought on silver 
and on glass to hold choice fruits and 
wines ; and wrought of gold and gems in 
many a dainty device for his wife to wear. 
And those who look closely at these gar- 
lands find that there is not one without a 
four-leaved clover. 
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The rosebud which I had from thee. 
Which thy dear fingers culled for me, 
Is dead of grief, to leave thy side ; 
It scarcely lived to eventide. 
And now, behold its spirit flee, 
A little stanza, back to thee. 
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It has been known for some time past, 
that there was in existence, somewhere in 
Germany, a cast of the face and forehead 
of Shakespeare, taken from nature imme- 
diately after death. 

A plaster cast of this kind, as is well 
known, is usuallytaken whenever a bust bf a 
man is to be made after death, the plaster 
being spread upon the face and allowed to 
harden. Into this shell or 'concave mold 
thus obtained, plaster in a liquid state is 
poured, and a convex mold produced, 
which is a fac-simile of the features, and 
which is called technically a death-mask. 

The plaster cast above referred to, pur- 
ports to be a death-mask of Shakespeare. 
It is further claitned that this cast was the 
foundation for the bust of Shakespeare 
which is over his tomb in the church at 
Stratford, and was indeed taken for the 
purpose of producing that bust. If these 
claims are valid, it is obviousthat the cast 
in question is one of extreme value. There 
are what are called Life Portraits of 
Shakespeare, but they differ greatly in 
character, and there is no certain evidence 
that any one of them was taken from life. 
The cast, therefore, if genuine, is the only 
source for obtaining an accurate knowledge 
of the dramatist's features, and is the pro- 
per basis for producing a true likeness of 
him. 

Learning that the eminent artist, William 
Page, of New York City, President of the 
Academy of Design, was engaged in produc- 
ing a new likeness of Shakespeare, based 
upon this German cast, I visited his 
studio in March, 1873, and had the pleasure 
of seeing his work and the photographs 
from which he was working. I found Mr. 
Page an enthusiastic believer in the au- 
thenticity of the Death-Mask, though he had 
not seen it, but only photographs of it, and 
could not give me any definite information 
in regard to its location and ownership, ex- 
cept that it was somewhere in Hesse- 
Darmstadt, and that it had been described 
a few years ago in an English publication 
issued by Sampson, Low & Co., of London. 

The face and head which Mr. Page had 
produced from the hints contained in these 
photographs differed so widely from all 
the other recognized portraits of Shakes- 
peare, and, I may add, were in themselves 
so much more satisfactory to the student 
of the plays ; so much more suggestive of 



what we might conceive to have been the 
earthly dwelling-place of the mighty spirit 
which had created Macbeth, Hamlet, 
Othello and Lear, that I confess to having 
had my curiosity greatly excited, and I 
determined to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity of a contemplated visit to Europe, 
to make some inquiries on the subject. 
The result of these inquiries I purpose now 
to give. 

The book refei;red to by Mr. Page was 
found to be " Life Portraits of William 
Shakespeare, by J. Hain Friswell," 8 vo., 
1864. The book was out of print, and it 
was only after considerable inquiry and 
advertising, that a copy could be obtained. 
I also found in Berlin another publication 
on the subject, of somewhat later date, 
being a long article by Herman Grimm, 
in the " Kiinstler and Kunstwerke," pub- 
lished in Berlin, in 1867. 

The cast, or Death-Mask, was found in 
Darmstadt, in possesion of Dr. Ernest 
Becker, private secretary to the Princess 
Alice of Hesse-Darmstadt. Dr. Becker 
kindly allowed me to examine it at my 
leisure, and to take measurements of it, 
and furnished me with photographs, as well 
as with supplementary oral information in 
regard to its history. 

Dr. Becker was not the discoverer of the 
treasure. It came into his possession 
among the other effects of his deceased 
brother, Ludwig Becker, court painter 
and naturalist, who discovered it in May- 
ence in 1849, and carried it to England 
and exhibited it there in 1850.* Ludwig 

* As the accounts iji Friswell and elsewhere, respecting 
Ludwig Becker, are confused and conflicting, I quote the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from his survivmg brother, Dr. 
Ernest Becker, to whom I wrote for more precise information. 
The letter is dated, Darmstadt, Dec. 21, 1873. 
_ " My late brother was a portrait painter by profession, and 
lived at Darmstadt. In recognition of his talents, especially 
in painting water color miniatures, the late Grand Duke of 
Hesse conferred on him the title of Court Painter. I can- 
not exactly state what year he moved to Mayence, probably 
about 1845 or 6. You know that in 1847 he bought the small 
miniature of Shakespeare on his death-bed fa bier,] in May- 
ence, and that in 1849 he found the cast. The same year he 
went to England, evidently with the intention of making his 
dicovery known there. Besides, he had an invitation from a 
Scotch family to visit them in Edinburgh. Last, not least, 
his great interest for everything connected with art and 
science always induced him to extend his intellectual horizon. 
During his residence at Darmstadt he was in constant scien- 
tific communication with Prof. Kamp of the Museum of 
Natural History here, and it was no doubt by him that he 
was introduced to Prof. Owen in London * * * 

" In i8so, he left for Melbourne, drawn by the same thirst 
for new impressions and new fields of activity, of which I 
spoke before, He soon gained there a highly esteemed posi- 
tion among his countrymen, as well as among the English; 
he remained in scientific correspondence with Professors 
Kamp and Owen ; he was selected by the Government to ac- 
company the Colonial Collection arranged for the London 
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Becker, going after- 
wards on an explor- 
ing expedition to 
South Australia, left 
the cast for safe 
keeping during his 
absence in the care 
of Prof. Richard 
Owen, the well 
known anatomist 
and curator of the 
British Museum. 
Prof. Owen had the 
cast in his custody 
for about ten years, 
during which time 
it was examined 
and discussed by 
many eminent Eng- 
lish scholars. Lud- 
wig Becker having 

perished in the South Australian expedi- 
tion, the cast with his other effects •went 
to his brother. Dr. Ernest Becker, who 
took it to Darmstadt, where it has since 
remained. 

From these various sources, that is, from 
Prof. Owen, who gave me, both orally and 
in writing, many particulars in regard to its 
history while in England, from Dr. Becker 
of Darmstadt, and from the two books 
which have been named, I gathered the 
following facts : 

I, THE KESSELSTADT PICTURE. 

A German nobleman. Count Francis 
von Kesselstadt, who was also a dignitary 
of the church, and whose ancestors had 
for many generations been residents in 
and near Cologne, died at Mayence, in 

1843- 

He had a valuable collection of curiosi- 
ties and works of art, which were sold at 
auction at Mayence, in 1843, after his 
death. Among the articles thus sold was 
a small oil painting, which is known to 
have been in the possession of the family 
for more than a century, and which, in the 
family traditions, was invariably regarded 



Industrial Exhibition in 1851, when the rebellion among the 
Germans broke out in this Colony, and made it impossible for 
the Government, in the face of the feeling then existing 
against the Germans, to send a native of that country. 

' In i860, the Government fitted out a grand expedition across 
the Australian continent, under the' guidance of Burke and 
Wills, which my brother joined as Naturalist. None of the 
members came back but one servant. My brother died of 
scurvy on the 24th of April, 1861. After his death, Prof. 
Owen returned the cast to his family, z. e. his brothers (he was 
unmarrie'd), and since that time it is here, in Darmstadt." 

Vol. VTTT.— 20 
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as a portrait of Shakespeare, and 
indeed an inscription to that effect, 



bore 



Den Traditionen nach, SHAKESPEARE, 

with the date 1637. 

This picture was bought at the public 
sale by S. Jourdan, an antiquary of May- 
ence, and by him sold in 1847 to Ludwig 
Becker. 

The Kesselstadt picture forms a most 
important link in the chain of evidence. 
No engraving or copy of it, so far as I can 
learn, has heretofore been made. Xhe 
wood-cut of it, accompanying the present 
article, is made from an original photo- 
graph taken for this purpose, at my request, 
by Dr. Becker. The picture represents its 
subject as lying in state, on a bier, with a 
wreath round his head, and a candle-stick 
dimly seen in the back-ground. The in- 
scription is on the back. 

From the date, 1637, not 1616, and from 
certain peculiarities in its appearance and 
style, Mr. Becker and others, antiquarians 
and artists, who examined it, came to the 
conclusion that it had been painted from 
some older likeness, or in all probability 
had been produced from a death-mask. 
Acting upon this surmise, Mr. Becker im- 
mediately set about making further inquir- 
ies. He first found that a plaster of Paris 
cast of some kind had been in the possession 
of the Kesselstadt family, but that on ac- 
count of its melancholy appearance it had 
been treated with little consideration, and 
what had become of it no one knew. After 
two years of fruitless search and inquiry, 
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he at length, in 1849, discovered the lost 
relic in a broker's shop in Mayence, 
among rags and articles of the meanest 
description. 

2. THE DEATH-MASK. 

A comparison of this cast with the 
picture convinced Mr. Becker immediately 
and has, I believe, convinced every one who 
has compared them, that they are related 
to each other and are representations of the 
same person. 

On the back of the cast is an inscription, 
the letters and figures being such as were 
made two centuries and a half ago, and the 
inscription altogether having the appearance 
of being coeval with the cast. An exam- 
ination of the cast, while in England, by 
experts at the British Museum, showed 
that the inscription had been cut at the 
time the cast was made. A microscopic 
examination by Prof. Owen also showed 
that the hairs still adhering in the cast are 
human hairs.* 

The inscription on the back of the cast, 
in deeply cut letters, is as follows : 

t A° Dm 1616 

The cross is the usual mark in such in- 
scriptions, to signify " Died." The letters 
A° Dm are the familiar abbreviation for 
Anno Domini. 

It is, then, clearly a cast of some one who 
died in 1616, the year of Shakespeare's 
death ; it is clearly also connected with 
the Kesselstadt picture. In fact there can 
hardly be a doubt, there hardly is a doubt, 
that this cast of 1616 is the original from 
which was painted the picture of 1637, 
which picture is, according to the Kessel- 
stadt tradition, a portrait of Shakespeare. 

No evidence has yet been discovered to 
show that any member of the Kesselstadt 
family was in England at or near the time 
of Shakespeare's death. It is stated, in- 
deed, in some recent publications on this 
subject, in this country, that a member of 
the Kesselstadt family was in England in 

* On these points I quote again the statement of Dr. 
Becker, as contained in his letter of Dec 21, 1873 : "The 
cast was left in Prof. Owen's hands, with the, object of collect- 
ing such evidence as could bear upon its authenticity. It was 
then that Prof. Owen caused a searching inquiry by different 
competent men, principally from the British Museum, — I do 
not remember their names,— who found that the inscription 
on the back bore the character of the writing of the beginning 
of the seventeenth century ; that the inscription was made be- 
fore the cast was perfectly hardened, because the edges after 
cutting would have looked different had they been made 
years after into the hardened plaster. Prof, Owen proved 
by microscopic investigation that the hairs were human hairs, 
&c. All possibilities that the cast might be the result of a 
forgery were excluded, and nothing spoke against its gen- 



the early part of the reign of James I., 
and that the cast was obtained at that time. 
The only foundation for this statement is 
a passage in Friswell's book, in which he 
puts in a historical form the theory or hy- 
pothesis which Becker has suggested to ac- 
count for the existence of the mask in the 
Kesselstadt family. Friswell had no evi- 
dence, and did not pretend to have an)', 
except the documents put forth by Ludwig 
Becker. In these documents minute evi- 
dence is given of the purchase of the pict- 
ure and the mask, and of the tradition that 
the picture had been in the family over a 
century. All beyond that is conjecture. 
To make this conjecture more intelligible, 
Friswell puts it in the narrative form in 
these words : 

" A German nobleman had an ancestor 
who was attached to one of the ambassa- 
dors accredited to the court of King James 
I. This gentleman was, like many of his 
countrymen at a later period, a great ad- 
mirer of the genius of Shakespeare, and, as 
a memorial of him, bought the cast, in all 
probability from the sculptor of the tomb, 
Gerard Johnson, had it carefully preserved, 
and took it with him to his own country." 

That this was only Mr. Friswell's mode 
of stating a hypothesis is evident from the 
pages which follow, in which he quotes the 
documents, not one of which makes the 
slightest mention of this most important 
link in the chain of evidence. On this 
point I questioned Prof. Owen of the British 
Museum, who had charge of the cast while 
in England ; his reply was, that could this 
fact in any way have been established, 
there is hardly any amount of money which 
the Museum would not have paid for the 
treasure. In the recent publications on 
the subject by Herman Grimm, he also 
dwells .with great emphasis upon this point, 
and says, indeed, that the chief object of 
his publication is to call the attention of his- 
torical investigators to the desideratum, in 
the hope that some one in England or 
Germany may yet light upon this most 
needed piece of information. Grimm says : 
" The final proof for convincing public 
opinion in London is wanting, the proof, 
namely, that the mask did come from Eng- 
land to Germany. And, therefore, what I 
have to say about it here is said, not mere- 
ly to signalize the mask on account of its 
beauty and its value, but with a view of 
calling public attention to it and ascertain- 
ing whether any one is able to aid in set- 
tling this cardinal question: 'Did anv 
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member of the family, in whose possession 
the mask was, visit England in the course 
of the last, or of the seventeenth century ?' 
For this family is extinct, and up till now 
(1867) it has not been possible to obtain 
any information concerning such a trip to 
England." To this testimony I add finally 
that of Dr. Becker himself, the present own- 
er oi the mask, who told me so late as last 
summer, (1873) that this portion of the 
historical evidence was wanting. Both 
Becker and Grimm deny, indeed, the ne- 
cessity of such evidence, to prove the au- 
thenticity of the mask, but both admit that 
the evidence has not been forthcoming.* 

There is, then, as I said before, nothing 
whatever to show that any member of the 
Kesselstadt family was in England at or near 
the time of Shakespeare's death. There 
is, however, full evidence that the picture 
was in the family for more than a century, 
and was, by them and their guests, univer- 
sally accepted as a portrait of Shakespeare. 
It is known, also, that the city of Cologne, 
in and near which the Kesselstadt family 
lived, kept up for nearly three hundred 
years a lively commerce with London in 
works of art. 

To understand clearly the hypothesis 
which has been put forth in regard to the 
origin of this cast, it is necessary to revert 
for a moment to the bust of Shakespeare 
over his tomb in the Stratford church. This 
bust is the earliest likeness of him hereto- 
fore known. We do not know its exact 
date, but it was certainly before the Droes- 
hout Engraving in the folio of 1623, for 
Leonard Digges, in the commendatory 
verses prefixed to that volume, expressly 
refers to the " Stratford Monument." 

This monumental bust is known to have 
been made by Gerard Johnson, a sculptor 
or " tomb-maker," of London. For this 
fact we have the explicit statement of Dug- 
dale, in these words : " The monument of 
John Combe, at Stratford-sup'-Avon, and 
Shakespeare's, were made by one Gerard 
Johnson." Another authority, Wivell, in- 
forms us that this Johnson was a Hol- 

* After writing the foregoing paragrapli, fearing that I 
might i^ossibly have forgotten, I wrote to Dr. Becker, and re- 
ceived in answer as follows : ** He (Prof, Owen) told me that 
if it could be proved that one of the Counts of Kesselstadt 
had, in former times, been iri £n^i^H, the chain of evidence 
in favor of the cast wouldbe considered as complete. Though 
I lay no stress on this point (as the Kesselstadts may just as 
likely have bought the cast in Germany as in England), yet 
I looked through the family archives at Treves, and read the 
family history kept there, but found no mention of a Kes- 
selstadt having crossed the Channel, The last Count, whose 
collection was sold in Mayence. in i84'7, was indeed in Eng- 
land, but it is tolerably certain that the cast was in the pos- 
session, and even disappeared from the collection, before this 
journey," 



lander, born at Amsterdam, twenty-six years 
r'esident in London ; that he was a " tomb- 
maker," and had four journeymen, two 
apprentices, and one Englishman in his 
employ. 

Nothing is more probable then, than 
that the family of Shakespeare had a cast 
of his face taken in Stratford after death, 
and sent down to the " tomb-maker" in 
London, as a guide in making the bust. 
There is abundant evidence that this was the 
customary mode of proceeding in those 
days. The sculptor, or tomb-maker, John- 
son, then, according to the hypothesis, 
after having completed the bust, laid aside 
the cast upon his shelf, among piles of 
similar disused materials, such as every 
tomb-maker or sculptor then or now col- 
lects in the course of his labors, and 
some acquaintance of his from the Father- 
land, — perhaps some attach^ oi the German 
ambassador, — poking about among the 
rubbish, saw this striking effigy, and learn- 
ing its origin, bough, or begged it, and car- 
ried it away with him into Germany, 
where, in course of time, it found a lodg- 
ment in the Kesselstadt family. 

Such was the theory, or hypothesis, 
put forth by Ludwig Becker, on bringing 
this curious relic to England in 1850. 

Of the opinions expressed in regard to 
it by the many eminent men who took an 
interest in the matter, I quote only two, as 
given me by Prof. Owen. The late Baron 
Pollock, after examining the mask and 
weighing carefully the evidence, as a man 
of his professional habit of mind would be 
likely to do, said : " If I were called upon 
to charge a jury in regard to this point, I 
would instruct them to bring in a verdict 
in favor of the claimant." Lord Brougham, 
the other authority quoted by Prof. Owen, 
did not seem disposed to go quite so far. 
He would neither acquit nor condemn, but, 
like a canny Scot, gave as his verdic.t, 
"■ Non liquet." 

The picture in the possession of Dr. 
Becker has in itself little value. Its chief 
value lies in its connection with the mask. 
It gives to the mask the undisputed testi- 
mony of an unbroken and accepted tradi- 
tion in the Kesselstadt family, for more 
than a century, connecting it with Shakes- 
peare. The picture, however, though not 
in itself particularly valuable, either as a 
work of art or as a likeness, has yet some 
interest on general grounds. Artists and 
critics all agree in referring it to the age 
named in the inscription — 1637. It is in 
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the style of the Vandyke school of art, then 
prevalent in England, and was, in all pro- 
bability, the work of some pupil of Van- 
dyke. It is painted in oil, on parchment, 
in miniature, and represents a corpse lying 
in state on a bier, with a wreath of green 
leaves about the head. Besides the evi- 
dence of its age, drawn from the style of 




THE DEATH MASK. — FIG. I 



painting, there are equal testimonies in the 
costume, — the open work at the seam of 
the pillow-case, the folds of the white linen 
sheets, the cut and collar of the shirt, — all 
pointing to the age of Shakespeare, — all to 
be seen, of exactly the same fashion and 
pattern, at this very day, at Ann Hath- 
away's Cottage, across the green fields, a 
mile away from Stratford, where the old- 
fashioned bedstead and its furniture are 
still preserved just as they were three hun- 
dred years ago. 

The mask, or cast, creates immediately in 
the beholder, even when nothing has been 
said to him in regard to its claims, the 
impression that it represents some remark- 
able man. The experiment has been fre- 
quently made, and uniformly with this 
result. It was exhibited thus to Herman 
Grimm, without a word of explanation. 
"At the very first glance," says Grimm, 
" I thought to myself that I had never seen 
a nobler countenance." "What a noble, 
clean cut, aquiline nose ; what a wonder- 
fully shaped brow ! I felt that this must 
have been a man in whose brain dwelt 
noble thoughts. I inquired. I was told 
to look at the reverse of the mask. There, 
on the edge, cut in figures of the 17th 
century, stood, A. D., i6t6. I could think 



of no one else who died in this year than 
one who was bbrn in the year that Michael 
Angelo died — Shakespeare." 

Another impression that one can hardly 
fail to receive from the mask, is the absence 
of any marked nationality in the features. 
The same remark is made of the well- 
known mask of Dante, in Florence ; there 
is nothing Italian about it. So there is 
nothing distinctively English in this cast, 
which claims to be the Death-Mask of 
Shakespeare. It gives us, as do his writ- 
ings, the idea of a generic man, a represen- 
tative of the human race, rather than of 
any distinct nationality. That was my 
own feeling in looking at it, without kiiow- 
ing that any one else had ever entertained 
the same thought. Prof. Owen, in the con- 
versation we had on the subject, volunteer- 
ed the same idea, and added that he had 
heard the same idea expressed by others. 

Another character of the mask, equally 
marked, is the exceeding fineness and 
delicacy of the lines which make up the 
countenance. Grimm notices this peculi- 
arity. No one, in fact, can fail to observe 
it who looks upon the mask. 

While the mask differs, in one respect 
or another, from every recognized likeness 
of Shakespeare, there is no marked feature 
in any one of them which cannot be traced 
to the mask, the variation being easily ex- 
plainable by the personal peculiarities, 
caprice or unskillfulness of the particular 
artist. Thus the bust represents a round, 
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full-faced man, decidedly puffy in the 
cheeks, while in the mask the face is thin 
and spare, and wears a thoughtful and rather 
melancholy look. Now, it is well known 
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that the flesh after death always falls 
away, giving this character to the face. So 
universal is this result, that artists, in 
molding a bust or painting a picture from 




THE DEATH MASK. — FIG. 3. 

a death-mask, always make allowance for 
the falling away of the flesh, or fill it out to 
the supposed fullness of life, either from con- 
jecture or from some photograph, or other 
evidence of the ordinary condition of the 
face in health. This was done in the bust 
made of the late Prince Albert after his 
death. Gerard Johnson, in undertaking 
to supply the supposed falling off in the 
flesh, simply over-did the matter, and gave 
us a rollicking, jolly Englishman instead 
of the thoughtful author of "Hamlet." 
Underlying this superabundant fullness of 
flesh, however, the eye can easily trace all 
the essential lines of grace and thought to 
be seen in the n^ask. 

The bust is noticeable for the shortness 
of the nose, and the extraordinary distance, 
— one and a quarter inches, — between the 
nose and the mouth. This enormous 
length of the upper lip is partially relieved 
by the moustache. One has, however, 
only to imagine the moustache removed, to 
feel what an unsightly face the poet must 
have had, if this bust represents him truly. 
The cast and the other likenesses give the 
usual proportions to this part of the face. 
John Bell, the sculptor, expressed to Prof. 
Owen the conjecture, from anatomical 
reasons, that the maker of the bust had 
met with an accident at the point of the 
nose, and so, instead of commencing de 
novo, and doing all his work over again, 
had cut away enough of the lower part of 



the nose to give the article the requisite 
amount of nostril. The bupt certainly has 
the appearance of having undergone some 
such manipulation. 

Another point in which the mask and the 
bust differ is in the distance between the 
eyes, and also in the distance between the 
eye-brows. The unoccupied space in the 
center of the forehead, between the be- 
ginning of the ridge of hair on one side 
and the beginning on the other, is larger 
than I recollect to have seen in any human 
being. A corresponding width exists be- 
tween the two eyes. This feature gives to 
the face, as seen in the mask, an amplitude 
of forehead that is truly majestic, and one, 
in looking at it, cannot help feeling that 
he understands better than he did before 
where those great creations of genius came 
from, that have so long filled him with 
amazement. The bust-maker, on the 
contrary, through inadvertence, or mis- 
taking certain accidental irregularities of 
the plaster for a continuation of the hair, 
has run the brows almost together, more 
closely even than in ordinary faces, and, 
to maintain consistency, has, in like man- 
ner, brought the eyes together, to make 
them correspond with the brows. The 
effect of the narrowing of the forehead is 
heightened by the fullness and puffiness of 
the cheeks already described ; and the re- 
sult of the whole is to give us the impres- 
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sion of a jolly, good-natured beef-eater, in- 
stead of the majestic thinker that looks at 
us from the mask. And yet we can see 
how, through inadvertence, misconception 
and unskillfulness, the one has grown out 
of the other. 
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The mask has met with a slight accident, 
injuring one of the features. The tip of 
the nose on tlie right side has crumbled, 
or been broken, marring a little the nostril 
on that side. The other nostril, however, 
is whole, and the profile, from whichever 
side viewed, is without break. With this 
slight exception, the mask is in a wonder- 
fully complete state of preservation. 

There are discolorations in different 
places, and this gives to the photographs 
of it a spotted appearance, as though the 
whole mask were indented and irregular. 
On the contrary, the surface is, with this 
one exception, without break. The black 
spot, in particular, over the right eye-brow, 
which Mr. Page has taken to be a dent or 
pit, extending, according to his notion, 
even to the brain, and showing actual loss 
of a part of the brain, is no dent at all, but 
simply a discoloration of the plaster. The 
surface at this point is, me teste, perfectly 
smooth and unbroken. 

Mr. Page, however, is so confident on 
this point that he has made the scar a pro- 
minent feature in his portrait, and has 
based the authenticity of the mask upon 
it. He even thinks that Shakespeare 
himself refers to an unsightly blemish of 
this kind, in the beginning of the 112th 
sonnet : 

" Your love and pity doth the impression fill, 
Which' vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow." 
/■ 

There is, indeed, upon the mask the 
evidence. of a wound, but it is in another 
place, and is of quite a different character 
from Mr. Page's supposed dent. About 
midway between the arch of the eye-brow 
and the top of the dome, say two and a 
half inches back from the eye-brows, is a 
line two and a half or three inches long, 
and running in a diagonal direction across 
the skull. This shows 'clearly the existence 
of a wound, — a flesh cut, — which has been 
sowed up, and has healed. The marks of 
the suture are plainly visible. In the 
series of small photographs accompanying 
Grimm's article, already quoted, this cica- 
trice does not appear. It is plainly visible, 
however, in the larger photograph which 
I brought with me from Darmstadt, and 
is still more clearly seen in the mask 
itself. 

I may also mention in this connection 
thit the ridge of the nose in the mask has 
the appearance of having been slightly flat- 
tened by something pressing upon it. A 



pressure of that kind upon a ridge of plaster 
would crumble it, not flatten it, in the man- 
ner this is done. From this circumstance 
Mr. Page has suggested the ingenious 
theory that the cast originally taken was 
of wax, which, bemg soft and yielding, has 
been flattened at this point by some care- 
lessness in the handling, and that the plaster 
cast, taken afterwards from the waxen one, 
has simply " followed copy." This is, of 
course, only conjecture, but is a conjecture 
worthy of consideration. 

The engraver, in making the cuts which 
accompany this article, has with commend- 
able fidelity endeavored to show the spots 
or discolorations which appear upon the 
mask. But these, as shown in the photo- 
graphs, and still more as shown in the 
wood-cuts, give, unfortunately, a very er- 
roneous idea of the condition of the mask 
itself. With, the exception of the slight 
crumbling at the point of the nose, the 
surface of the mask is everywhere unbroken 
and smooth, with no appearance of injury 
or decay. 

The features, as revealed by the mask 
itself, have a manly beauty, of the intellect- 
ual type, that is very noticeable, and that 
has called forth spontaneous admiration 
from all who have looked upon it. There 
is also an indescribable expression of sad- 
ness that no one fails to notice. Fanny 
Kemble, on seeing it, burst into tears. This 
may be explained, in her case, by her 
emotional nature, and by the circumstances 
of her life -long connection with the Shake- 
spearean characters. But others, not given 
to emotion or to fancy, have noticed the 
same feature. Even the photographs con- 
vey this impression. This expression of 
the countenance is' due, probably, to some 
extent, to the falling away of the flesh after 
death. 

Grimm suggests, in this connection, an- 
other idea that is worthy of consideration, 
namely, that in the first moments after 
death the real character comes out in the 
countenance. He says : " Though life may 
prove deceptive on this point, not so death. 
It is as if, in the first moments after death 
had laid his sovereign and soothing hand 
upon man, the features reassumed before 
our eyes, as final imprint, that which they 
enclosed as the actual gift of creative 
nature, namely, the very sum and sub- 
stance of life. Strange resemblances re- 
appear in these first moments after the 
last moments, wonderful confirmations of 
character." 
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As one means of 
judging of the charac- 
ter of this mask, as 
well as comparing 
it with the other like- 
nesses, I obtained 
from Dr. Becker the 
following measure- 
ments, given in Eng- 
lish inches. 



1. Length of a straight line, AB, from ear to ear (the exte- 
rior part of the ear excluded) 10.2 in. 

2. Distance between the eyebrows, EF, i.o in. 

N. B. The extreme ends of the eyebrows are not exactly 
equidistant from the middle line of the face, the right bemg 
distant 0.75 in., and the left 0.85 in. 

3. The length of a straight line, CD, from the center of the 
pupil of one eye to the center of the other, 2.75 in. 

This enormous distance between the eyes and between the 
eyebrows is the most striking feature of the face, and gives it 
much of its peculiar character. 

4. Supposing a line drawn horizontally through the eyes, 
and another drawn at right angles down the line of the nose, 
mouth, and chin, we have from the line of the eyes the follow- 
ing distances : 

a. From the line of the eyes to the bottom of the nose, 
GH, T.67 in. 

b. From the bottom of the nose to the center of the mouth, 
HI, 0.93 in. 

c. From the mouth to the bottom of the chin, ( not the 
beard) IK, 1.8 in. 

d. The whole distance from the line of the eyes to the 
bottom of the chin, GK, 4.4 in. 

Some of the hairs of the moustache, eye- 
lashes, and beard are seen in the mask, 
having adhered to the original concave 
shell, and been transferred thence to the 
convex mask. These hairs, on examina- 
tion with a glass, are found to be of a red- 
dish brown, or auburn, and correspond in 
this respect with what we know historically, 
from other sources, to have been the act- 
ual color of Shakespeare's hair. 

The eyes are closed, and the left eye 
shows that the process of decay had begun 
to set in, part of the cornea protruding 
from beneath the lid. It is rather a curi- 
ous fact that the same thing exactly had 
taken place, and with the same eye, in the 
mask of Cromwell's face. 

The moustache is rather full and in the 
shape now generally worn, the ends hang- 
ing down diagonally to the right and left, 
so as to cover the corners of the mouth. 
The " tomb-iliaker '' in the Stratford bust, 
has curled them up, which alters the 
whole expression of the face, giving it a 
jaunty, rollicking air. The rest of the 
beard is ^haven, except a small tuft under 
the chin, of the kind now called an " impe- 
rial." The nose is thin, delicate, slight- 
ly aquiline, and the profile altogether 
is extraordinarily beautiful. The boldness 
of the outline, as one looks at the mask in 
profile, raises the expectation of a narrow 



face and head, instead of the broad, com- 
manding face and forehead which meets 
the eye on turning the mask and looking 
at it full in front. 

3. THE TERRA COTTA BUST. 

In connection with this mask, I desire 
to say something of a terra cotta bust, 
which was discovered about the same time, 
and which is almost without doubt an early 
likeness of Shakespeare. 

In 1845, the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, desirous of enlarging their 
buildings for the better accommodation of 
their museum, obtained some adjoining 
ground which had been occupied as a 
warehouse by Spode & Copeland, merch- 
ants engaged in the China trade. The 
warehouse had been erected on the found- 
ations of the old Duke's Theater in Lin- 
coln's Inn Fields. This theater is the one 
mentioned continually in Pepys's Diary. 
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It was built only forty-six years after 
Shakespeare's death, namely, in 1662, un- 
der the direction of Sir William Davenant, 
and for the use of his theatrical company. 
Sir William, it will be recollected, had 
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the vanity of claiming to be a son of Shake- 
speare, and strove in various ways to con- 
nect himself with the memory of the dram- 
atist. Davenant received from Taylor, 
a brother of the Taylor who was one 
of the actors in Shakespeare's own com- 
pany, the well known Chandos Portrait, 
presently to be described. Betterton, a 
leading actor in Sir William Davenant's 
Company, in this " Duke's Theater," be- 
came afterwards the owner of the Chandos 
Pirtrait, showing, on his part also a per- 
sonal interest in Shakespeare's memory. 
Furthermore, Shakespeare's Plays were 
the chief pieces acted by this Company 
and in the " Duke's Theater."* Nothing 
more natural, therefore, than that the build- 
ing itself should contain some architectural 
souvenir of its favorite dramatic celebrity. 

In tearing down the warehouse just men- 
tioned, the entire ground plan of the old 
theater was disclosed. Among other 
things, an ornamented arched portal was 
laid bare, which had formed the main en- 
trance into the theater. The workmen, 

* In the new Varioruvt Shakespeare^ now in course of pub- 
lication by Mr. Furness of Philadelphia, I see, in the appen- 
dix to the volume that contains Macbeth, a reprint of Sir 
William Davenant's revision of this play, ^^ as now acted at 
the Duke's Theater^^ 1674. In regard to this new edition of 
Shakespeare, I speak, I believe, the opinion of nearly all 
Shakespearean scholars, on both sides of the Atlantic, in tes- 
tifying most emphatically to its merits. Such a careful and 
compfete digest and summing up of all that is valuable in 
Shakespearean criticism and commentary has never before 
been accomplished. 



in battering down the wall on one side of 
this portal, found among the bricks and 
plaster that came tumbling down the 
pieces of a shattered terra cotta bust. 
Thmkmg that these might be of some an- 
tiquarian value, the workmen called at once 
the curator of the museum, Mr. William 
Clift, F. R. S. Mr. Clift and his colleague 
and son-in-law. Prof. Owen, collected and 
put together such fragments of the shatter- 
ed bust as could be found, but were una- 
ble to make out a certain likeness to any 
dramatic celebrity. The nearest conject- 
ure they could make was that the bust 
was not Shakespeare, but that it might 
have been intended for Ben Jonson. 
The fact, however, of there having been 
a bust of this kind ornamenting one 
side of the portal, naturally suggested to 
them the probability of there being anoth- 
er bust in the corresponding side, which 
had not yet been disturbed by the work- 
men. They proceeded therefore, to exam- 
ine it, and found, sure enough, on the op- 
posite side, a terra cotta bust in perfect 
preservation. The bust was carefully re- 
moved and cleaned, and became the prop- 
erty of Mr. Clift, and after his death went 
by inheritance to his son-in-law. Prof. Owen. 
The latter, after holding it a few years, 
sold it for three hundred guineas to the 
Duke of Devonshire, who in turn presented 
it to the Garrick Club, in whose possession 
it now is. ''' 

The bust has no name or date, no mono- 
gram or other indication, either of the 
sculptor or of the subject. But the resem- 
blance of the features to the best likenesses 
of Shakespeare, the place of honor assign- 
ed it in the theater, the sufficient negative 
evidence that the fellow bust could not 
have been Shakespeare, and might have 
been Ben Jonson, have caused the surviv- 
ing bust to be generally accej)ted as a like- 
ness, and if so, a very early likeness of 
Shakespeare. 

I examined this terra cotta bust with some 
attention, but was not able to take measure- 
ments. The impression that it made upon 
me was the same as that produced by the 
Death-Mask, except that there was noth- 
ing of that air of sadness which so strik- 
ingly marks the latter, and except also that 
there did not seem to be the same breadth 
of face, and distance between the eyes. 

* No print of the terra cotta bust, so far as I am aware, has 
heretofore been made. The engraving here given is from an 
original photograph, made at my request, and obtained from 
the Garrick Club. London, through the mediation of my 
friend, Mr. W. H. Hurlbert, of the New York U'rtrM 
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The profile, however, and the general con- 
tour were the same; there was the same 
cleanness of cut in the nose, and in the 
features generally, the same unmistakably 
intellectual type of face. Of all recog- 
nized likenesses of Shakespeare there is 
none that, in my opinion, comes so near to 
the general character of the Death-Mask. 

The facts which I have given in regard 
to this terra cotta bust were obtained from 
Prof. Owen in an interview at the British 
Museum, and afterwards, at my request, 
sent me by him in writing. 

A few words in regard to other like- 
nesses. 

4. THE STRATFORD BUST. 

The first in point of time seems to be 
the Stratford bust. Some account of this 
has already been given. A few additional 
particulars will be of interest. 

Shakespeare is buried in the church at 
Stratford-upon-Avon, near the north end 
of the chancel, and there is a slab over the 
tomb, on a level with the floor of the 
chancel. On the north wall of the chancel, 
at an elevation of a little more than five 
feet, and immediately over the tomb, is an 
ornamented niche or frame-work of stone, 
containing a bust of Shakespeare, nearly 
life-size, and extending down to the middle 
of the person. Shakespeare died in 16 16, 
and this monument is referred to by Leonard 
Digges in 1623. It must have been made, 
therefore, between these two dates, and 
most likely immediately after the death of 
Shakespeare, and was probably executed 
under the directions of his son-in-law and 
executor. Dr. John Hall. 
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The bust is formed out of a block of 
soft stone, and was originally painted over 
in imitation of nature. 

The poet is sitting, as if in the act of 
composition, his hands resting on a cushion, 
' one hand holding a pen, the other a sheet of 
paper, while his eyes are looking, not at his 
work, but straight forward towards the 
spectator. The pen was originally of stone, 
but this having been broken by a careless 
visitor, nearly a century ago, since that time 
an ordinary quill pen is usually kept in his 
fingers. The hands and face originally 
were of flesh-color, the eyes of alight hazel, 
the hair and beard auburn ; the doublet or 
cloak was scarlet, and covered with a loose 
black gown without sleeves; the upper 
part of the cushion was green, the under 
part crimson, and the tassels gilt. 

In 1793, Mr. Malone caused the bust to 
be covered over with one or more coats of 
white paint. Not many years ago this paint 
of Malone's was removed by some deter- 
gent very carefully prepared and applied, 
and the bust is supposed to be now very 
nearly in its original condition. 

This Stratford bust is of great value, as 
having been made so early, and as having 
in all probability, been cut from some au- 
thentic likeness, possibly from the German 
Death-Mask. As a work of art, however, 
it is open to very obvious criticisms. The 
skull has the smoothness and roundness of 
a boy's marble, and about as much indivi- 
duality or expression. The eyes and eye- 
brows are unduly contracted, the nose has 
evidently been shortened by an accident of 
the chisel, the cheeks are puffy and spirit- 
less, the moustaches are curled up in a 
manner never found except on some city 
exquisite, the collar looks like two pieces 
of block-tin bent over, and finally, the ex- 
pression of the eyes, so far as they have any 
expression, is simply that of easy, rollick- 
ing good nature, not overburdened with 
sense or intellect. 

5. THE DROESHOUT ENGRAVING. 

Next to the Stratford bust, in the matter 
of authenticity as a portrait of Shakespeare, 
is the copper-plate engraving by Martin 
Droeshout, prefixed to the first folio edition 
of the plays, that of 1623, and generally 
known as the Droeshout Portrait. 

Droeshout engraved the head of Chap- 
man, (translator of Homer,) of Fox (the 
martyrologist,) and of many other well 
known persons. What portrait was used 
by him in making this engraving of Shake- 
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speare is entirely a matter of conjecture. 
The probability is that it was some coarse 
daub by the actor, Burbage, who had some 
pretentions as a painter, and who would 
be very likely to make a picture of his dis- 
guished fellow actor. If such a picture 
were hanging somewhere about the theater, 
nothing more natural than for the. actors, 
Heminge and Condell, in bringing out an 
edition of their friend's plays, to use for the 
engraving this picture with which they were 
familiar. All this, however, is pure con- 
jecture. What more concerns us to know 
is that Ben Jonson has testified in the 
strongest terms to the correctness of the 
likeness. His words, printed on the page 
facing the engraving are as follows : 

" This figure, that thou here seest put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 
Wherein the Graver had a strife 
With Nature, to out-doo the life : 
O, could he but have dravifne his wit 
As well in brasse, as he hath hit 
His face ; the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse. 
But, since he cannot, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke. 

B. J.- 
Ben was extravagant in his feelings, 
whether of love or of hate, and equally so 
in his terms of praise and dispraise. But 
there is no evidence of his untruthfulness. 
After making every abatement for his 
warmth of manner, and his tendency to 
emphasis and point rather than to exact- 
ness of expression, it is yet impossible to 
suppose that he would have written these 
lines, unless the engraving was substantial- 
ly a likeness. That the original, from 
which the engraving was made, must have 
been poor and bold as a work of art, is 
manifest on the slightest inspection. This, 
however,^ is by no means incompatible with 
its having been a faithful likeness. As 
Mr. Friswell justly remarks : " Untaught 
artists chiefly strive to catch the likeness ; 
they depend upon this, indeed, for their 
success; and many a poor fellow who 
gained his precarious livelihood by paint- 
ing portraits of the landlord and landlady 
of a public house and of the best parlor 
gentry who frequent it, is more faithful 
in his resemblances than Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. * * * * The artist idealiz- 
es his subject and tones down its eccentrici- 
ties ; the amateur or the dauber, who is 
'clever at a likeness,' makes prominent, 
nay, even exaggerates, the peculiar style 
by which his sitter is known to his associ- 
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ates. His touch may be as hard as a block 
of marble, his flesh-color like brick dust, 
but his ' likeness ' is undeniable, or he 
would not be able to earn a crust." 

The work of the engraver, in this in- 
stance, corresponds to the work of the 
painter. The engraving is, to the last de- 
gree, hard and stiff. It is evidently the 
product of one whose aim was to make a 
likeness, rather than a work of art. 

In comparing the face and head thus 
presented to us with those already dis- 
cussed, we observe, that while there are 
great differences, both in detail and in the 
general impression, it is easy to see the 
same man underlying them all. If we 
suppose the Death-Mask the point of de- 
parture, there is in the Droeshout engrav- 
ing less divergence than in the Stratford 
bust, and more than in the terra cotta bust. 
There is the great distance between the 
eyes, and the amplitude of forehead, so 
noticeable in the Mask. The flesh of the 
face is fuller than in the mask, but not 
puffy as in the bust. The nose, not chop- 
ped off as in the bust, is, however, as straight 
as a stick, instead of having that deli- 
cately aquiline formation observable in 
the mask. The beard is shaven from the 
chin, but a few hairs are sprouting on the 
under lip, and there is a very light mous- 
tache. The forehead is high and bald in 
all the pictures, but the hair hangs in long 
smooth locks over the ears and the back c^ 
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the head. The costume is evidently some 
theatrical display put on for the occasion, 
and " smacking very much of the stage 
tailor." There is a doublet, buttoned up 
to the chin, and a plaited lawn ruff stand- 
ing out all round in a most uncomfortable 
and ungraceful position, and stiffened 
apparently, in the edges and elsewhere, 
with wire. One feature, the most notice- 
able of all, is the projection of the fore- 
head. In all the other likenesses, with- 
out exception, the forehead, with its 
noble expanse, recedes gradually and 
evenly. But in the Droeshout engrav- 
ing, the forehead is like some beetling 
cliff, projecting, almost overhanging the 
brows in a way that is hardly less than 
monstrous. This misshapen character 
of the forehead may without difficulty be 
accepted, not as a part of the likeness of 
the poet, but as part of the unskillful etch- 
ing of the engraver. It looks certainly not 
unlike a huge goitre transferred from the 
throat to the brow. 

6. THE CHANDOS PORTRAIT. ' 

Of painted likenesses of Shakespeare, 
none ranks so high as that known as the 
Chandos Portrait. This picture is in the 
National Portrait Gallery, and is the prop- 
erty of the nation, as represented by the 
trustees of that institution. 

This picture originally belonged to, and 
probably was painted by, John Taylor, 
painter, a brother of Joseph Taylor, a 
player of Shakespeare's company. It was 
left by Taylor, by will, at his death, to Sir 
William Davenant. Davenant dying in- 
solvent, the administration of his effects 
was granted in 1668 to John Otway, by 
which means the picture came into his 
possession. After Otway's death, Better- 
ton, the actor, bought the picture. At 
Betterton's death it was, in like manner, 
bought by Mrs. Barry, the actress, who 
afterwards sold it for forty guineas to 
Robert Keck, of the Temple. From Keck 
it went by inheritance to a Mr. Nicholls, 
and thence to Mr. NichoUs's only daughter, 
who was married to James, Marquis of 
Caernarvon, afterwards Duke of Chandos. 
■Prein the Duke of Chandos, the picture 
went to his daughter, Anna Eliza, Duchess 
of Buckingham. On the sale of the Duke 
of Buckingham's pictures, in 1848, this 
Chandos Shakespeare was bought by the 
Earl of Ellesmere, and by him presented, 
in 1856, to the National Portrait Gallery, 
where it now is. 



The picture was engraved, while in Bet- 
terton's hands, by Vandergucht ; subse- 
quently, in 1719, by Vertue, and in 
1747, by Houbraken; after that, and down 
to the present time, by numerous, or 
rather almost innumerable engravers. The 
face of the Chandos portrait is indeed the 
one altogether best known to the public. 

The picture is of life size, in oil, on can- 
vas. In its general character it seems to 
resemble more nearly the terra cotta bust 
than any other likeness that I saw. The 
nose is straight and long, as in the Droes- 
hout engraving, but is thinner and more 
delicately formed, and, in that respect, 
conforms more nearly to the Mask, yet it 
has not the slightly aquiline curve of the 
latter. There is not the same distance be- 
tween the eyes, and the same breadth of 
forehead, that are to be seen in the Mask 
and in the Droeshout likeness, though the 
forehead is still ample and strikingly noble. 
There is more general softness in the pic- 
ture than in any of the other likenesses 
that have been named, except perhaps, the 
terra cotta bust. The picture is decidedly 
artistic, and the artist has apparently, to 
some extent, sacrificed literal likeness to 
artistic effect. The complexion is dark; 
there is a pinkishness of color about the 
eye-lids ; the lips are inclined to be full 
and sensuous ; the ear that is visible is 
tricked out with a ring ; the hair, a dark 
auburn, that in the Droeshout is plaited 
and smoothed down, hangs here in easy, 
unstudied profusion on the sides and back 
of the head, while most of the lower part 
of the face is covered with a soft beard of the 
same color. No lines of deep thought are 
in the face, no furrows on the brow. 
There is an equal show of softness, almost 
effeminacy, in the costume. The dress, 
so far as it can be made out, is of black 
satin, and the collar is of fine plain lawn, 
folding over easily but simply. 

At the first blush, on looking at the 
Chandos picture and then at the Droeshout, 
one can hardly believe them to be repre- 
sentations of the same person. Yet, on 
placing them side by side, and deliberately 
tracing the lines of each, one after the oth- 
er, the substantial identity of the two is 
clearly established. 

In the opinion of competent experts, Mr. 
Page, for instance, the Chandos portrait has 
internal evidence of having been painted 
from life. "When I look at that picture," 
says Mr. Page, " I am sure that the man who 
painted it looked directly into the eye of 
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THE STRATFORD PORTRAIT. 

Shakespeare." The conjecture is certainly 
a very plausible one,, that John Taylor, 
whose brother was a dramatic associate of 
Shakespeare's, did paint from life his broth- 
er's friend and companion. 

7. THE STRATFORD PORTRAIT. 

The only remaining likeness that it seems 
necessary to notice is that known as the 
Stratford Portrait. The picture that goes by 
this name belonged to Mr. W. O. Hunt, 
Town Clerk of Stratford-upon-Avon, in 
whose family it had been for over a century. 
It was supposed to be some old portrait, but 
whose no one knew. Mr. Simon Collins, of 
London, a well known restorer of pictures, 
happening to be in Stratford, in i860, this 
picture was submitted to his examination. 
He discovered that the original picture had 
been painted over, by a later hand ; the 
face being covered with hair, and with a 
heavy beard. On the removal of this ex- 
terior stratum of paint, the true original, 
which lay beneath, was brought to light, 
and was found to be a striking likeness of 
Shakespeare. The discovery made a sen- 
sation in Shakespearean circles. The pic- 
ture was brought to London and exhibited, 



and caused much discussion. 
The owner finally very generously 
gave it to the town of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and it is deposited 
among the other articles of 
curiosity at the Shakespeare 
House in that town. 

This picture is traced with 
certainty to William Hunt, grand- 
father of the late owner. This 
William Hunt is supposed to 
have acquired it, with some other 
old paintings, in the purchase of 
his house from the Clopton fam- 
ily, in 1758. That however is 
mere conjecture, though a prob- 
able one. 

No one who has seen the Strat- 
ford bust can look upon this 
picture without satisfying himself 
at the first glance that the twc 
are connected. The connection 
indeed, is universally conceded. 
But was the picture made from 
the bust, or the bust from the 
picture.' The Stratford people 
strongly insist on the latter, be- 
lieving firmly that the picture 
was taken from life, and was the 
original of the bust. Critics and 
scholars outside of Stratford take for the 
most part the opposite view. Mr. Halli- 
well probably represents the average 
opinion of the critical world, in believing 
that the picture was made from the bust, 
and made fully a century after the bust. 
It has even been suggested that the pic- 
ture may have been made about the year 
of the Garrick Jubilee, in 1769, and in 
commemoration of that event. 

Whatever theory of it be true, the pic- 
ture is without doubt one of great value, 
and is worthily placed for perpetual 
keeping in the same town with the bust, to 
which it is so closely connected. 

The impression which these various like- 
nesses, when thus reviewed, make upon 
the mind of the observer, especially the 
impression made by the Mask, is that of 
majesty and force : what a noble face this 
man had ! how worthy of the noble 
thoughts to which he gave utterance ! and 
we feel instinctively like applying to him 
the words which he has himself put into 
the mouth of Hamlet, when pointing to his 
father's portrait : 

" See, what a grace was seated on this brow ; 
Hyperion's curls ; the front of Jove himself ; 
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An eye like Mars, to threaten and command; 
A station like the herald Mercury, 
New-lighted on a heaven-kissing hill ; 



A combination, and a form, indeed. 
Where every god did seem to set his, seal, 
To give the vforld assurance of a man." 



THE SPINNING WHEEL. 




"she gives a touch and a CARELfeSS WHIRL." 



A WHITE pine floor and a low-ceiled room, 
A wheel and a reel and a great-brown loom. 
The windows out and the world in bloom — 

A pair of ' swifts ' in the corner, where 

The grandmother sat in her rush-wrought chair. 

And pulled at the distaff's tangled hair ; 

And sang to herself as she spun the tow 
While ' the little wheel ' ran as soft and low 
As muffled brooks where the grasses grow 
And lie one way with the water's flow. 

As the Christ's field lilies free from sin. 

So she grew like them when she ceased to spin 

Counted her ' knots ' and handed them in ! 



' The great wheel ' rigged in its harness stands — 
A three-legg'd thing with its spindle and bands ;— 



And the slender spokes, like the willow wands 
That spring so thick in the low, wet lands. 
Turn dense at the touch of a woman's hands. 

As the wheel whirls swift, how rank they grow I 
But how sparse and thin when the wheel runs slow 
Forwaj-d and backward, and to and fro ! 



i a-Keap 



There's aiieap of rolls like clouds in curl. 
And a bright-faced, springy, barefoot girl : 
She gives a touch and a, careless whirl. 

She holds a roll in her shapely hand 

That the sun has kissed and the wind has fanned, 

And its mate obeys the wheel's command. 

There must be wings on her rosy heel ! 

And there must be bees in the spindled steel ! 

A thousand spokes in the dizzy wheel ! 
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Have you forgotten the left-breast knock 
When you bagged the bee in the hollyhock, 
And the angry burr of an ancient clock — 

All ready to strike — came out of the mill, 
Where covered with meal the rogue was still. 
Till it made your thumb and finge'r thrill ? 

It is one, two, three — the roll is caught ; 
'Tis a backward step and the thread is taut, 
A hurry of wheel and the roll is wrought ! 

'Tis one, two, three, and the yarn runs on, 
.\nd the spindle shapes like a white-pine cone, 
As even and still as something grown. 

The barefoot maiden follows the thread 
Like somebody caught and tether'd and led 
Up to the buzz of the busy head. 

With backward sweep and willowy bend 
Monarch would borrow if maiden could lend, 
She draws out the thread to the white wool's end. 

From English sheep of the old-time farm. 
With their legs as fair as a woman's arm, 
And faces white as a girl's alarm. 

She breaks her thread with an angry twang 
Just as if at her touch a harp-string rang 
And keyed to the quaint old song she sang 

That came to a halt on her cherry lip 

While she tied one knot that never could slip. 

And thought of another, when her ship, — 

All laden with dreams in splendid guise, — 
Should sail right out of the azure skies 
And a lover bring with great brown eyes ! 

Ah, broad the day but her work was done — 
Two ' runs ' by reel ! She had twisted and spun 
Her two score 'knots' by set of sun, 



With her one, two, three, the wheel besid2. 
And the three, two, one, of ther backward glide, 
So to and fro in calico pride 
Till the bees went home and daytime died I 

In apron white as the white sea foam. 

She gathered the wealth of her velvet gloom. 

And railed it in with a tall back-comb. 

She crushed the dews with her naked feet. 
The track of the sun was a golden street. 
The grass was cool and the air was sweet. 

The girl gazed up at the mackerel sky. 
And it looked like a pattern lifted high ; 
But she never dreamed of angels nigh, 

And she spoke right out : " Do just see there ! 
"What a blue and white for the clouded pair 
" I'm going to knit for my Sunday wear !" 



The wheel is dead and the bees are gone. 
And the girl is dressed in a silver lawn. 
And her feet are shod with golden dawn. 

From a wind-swung tree that waves before, 
A shadow is dodging in at the door, — 
Flickering ghost on the white pine floor, — 

And the cat, unlearned in the Shadow's law, 
Just touched its edge with a velvet paw 
To hold it still with an ivory claw ! 

But its spectral cloak is blown about. 
And a moment more and the ghost is out. 
And leaves us all in shadowy doubt 

If ever it fell on floor at all. 

Or if ever it swung along the wall. 

Or whether a shroud or a phantom shawl ! 

Oh, brow that the old-time morning kissed ! 
Good night, my girl of the double and twist 
Oh, barefoot vision ! Vanishing mist ! 
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O BIRDS that flit by ocean's rim, 

And make your plaint to silent sky ; 

O waves that lap horizons dim, 
Ye shall be tranquil by and lay ! 



O rose-tree, giving petals fair. 
In some lost garden lone to lie — 

Weep not because your stems are bare, 
They shall re-blossom by and by ! 



O singer, singing in the night — 

Turn not and curse the heavens and die; 
Your heritage is peace and light, 

You shall be richer by and by ! 
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BY ADELINE TRAFTON. 




*'THE DAY BADE THEM ADIEU AS THEY PLUNGED INTO THE SHADOWS.' 



CHAPTER XXI. 
" I AM NOT WELL IN HEALTH, AND THAT IS ALL." 

Was it morning .' The light in the room 
seemed dim as Katey opened her eyes. 
But winter mornings have late twilights. It 
must be time to rise. The call to prayers 
would come soon, and there were the let- 
ters ! 

Some one moved out from behind the 
head of the bed and bent over her. It 
was Clary Luckiwinner, mopping her tear- 
stained face with a lace-edged handker- 
chief 

"Why, Clary!" 

" Oh, then you know me at last, dear 
Miss Earle ! You have been dreadfully 
ill, and your sister is here, and — but oh, I 
must not talk to you," she broke off, peni- 
tent and frightened. 



Katey closed her eyes. She was so weak 
that this little scene exhausted and con- 
fused her. So Delphine was here ! And 
she had been ill ! Slowly her awakened 
thoughts traveled back to the point where 
forgetfulness began. Then she hid her 
face among the pillows. 

Delphine came presently and fed her 
with broth, and bade her go to sleep like 
a good child. She could hear the girls 
whispering outside the door, where Clary 
had gone ; but even this died away upon 
her ear, and she lost herself again. How 
long a time passed she did not know. She 
slept and woke, and slept and woke again. 
Sometimes it was daylight upon which she 
opened her eyes, and sometimes a soft 
glimmer, as from a shaded lamp, filled the 
room; and all the while she was slowly 
coming bafik to herself. How far she 
must have wandered in the darkness .' 
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Her mind was growing clearer. The past 
rose up before her, as it might perhaps in 
the day of judgment, when every secret 
thought as well as deed would stand re- 
vealed. It had been all a lie from the be- 
ginning, she knew. He had Come to her 
with a vow to another woman upon him. 
He had allowed himself to fall into tempta- 
tion. He had been too weak to go away 
when safety lay only in flight. She herself 
had led him on. Unwittingly, she had 
been a snare to him, knowing nothing of 
the truth. She could see now how he had 
struggled, weakly. " I am your bitterest 
enemy," he said. Her bitterest enemy ! 
And yet she did not hate him. At this 
very moment, when she knew how false he 
had been, she felt that if he but stood in 
the door and beckoned, she should rise 
and follow him. Oh, he must not come ; 
she must never see him again. He could 
be nothing to her ; she must forget him. 
That would have been easy to do once ; 
but now — could she ever untangle these 
threads which had knit together the two 
lives .' 

Delphine, in her rich, dark dress, with 
pretty shining ornaments about her neck 
and at her ears, sat by the little table hold- 
ing a lamp, knitting a hood of soft white 
wool. She rose hastily when Katey moved 
among her pillows. 

"How good it was in you to come!" 
said Katey, stroking her hand, when she 
had submitted to being fed, like a baby, 
with a spoon. Poor Katey ! Something 
had dropped out of her life, leaving it 
empty and bare. It seemed all at once 
as though the world were cruelly cold. 
The least kindness was a surprise. 

" Of course I should come ! What do 
you mean, child .'' I am thankful your 
illness occurred when it did, and not a 
month later, after we had gone. You don't 
know how sick you have been, Katey." 

Delphine's voice quavered. She bent 
over her work. 

"Did Jack know.?" 

" I wrote a dispatch for him one day, 
but Robert said we had best not send it, 
unless " She did not finish the sen- 
tence. 

So they had thought she might die ! It 
would have been better, perhaps. It would 
have been easier. Death settles many a 
vexed question. And yet there was some- 
thing she desired to do first. 

" Has it been long .' Have'! been ill a 
long time .'" 



" Nearly a fortnight." 

" Have — have I had any letters, do you 
know .?" Her voice trembled, in spite of 
the effort to speak calmly. 

" Yes ; Jack and Josie have both writ- 
ten. You shall hear their letters to-mor- 
row." 

" And that is all, — you are sure 1 There 
might be some mistake." 

"Yes, O yes, that is all." 

From whom did the child expect letters .' 
thought Delphine, carelessly. It was a 
sick girl's fancy, and she spoke of some- 
thing else. But Katey did not reply. With 
her face hidden in the pillow, she was try- 
ing to stifle the great pang of disappoint- 
ment which Delphine's words had brought. 
And yet, why should she be disappointed .' 
Only a moment before she had been alarm- 
ed lest he had written to her with tender 
words ; and then where would her strength 
be .? She must write to him at once ; she 
could not rest or sleep again till this was 
done. If she could only throw her arms 
around Delphine's neck and tell her the 
whole story ! But Delphine had been bit- 
ter in her denunciations of Dacre. It 
would be far easier to make Jack her con- 
fidant. Still, what might not Jack do in 
his wrath ? 

" I am going out for a little while," Mrs. 
Estemere said presently, laying down her 
work. " I have an errand to do, and Miss 
Severance has kindly offered to go with 
me. Little Miss Luckiwinner will sit by 
you until I return. I shall caution her 
about talking too much." 

So, after a few moments. Clary crept in 
to take her proud position beside the bed. 

Mrs. Estemere's step had hardly died 
away before Katey turned to her. " Raise 
my head a little. Clary, and bring my writ- 
ing-desk to me." 

Clary stared in affright. Had Miss Earle 
lost her senses again .? 

" I want to write a letter," Katey ex- 
plained. 

" But you are not well enough. Mrs. 
Estemere said I was not to talk to you." 

" I don't ask you to talk to me. Only 
bring me the desk. Please, Clary." 

" Oh, I don't dare to," Clary replied, 
trembling with fright at her temerity, yet 
determined to be faithful to her (rust. 
"You might be ill again and die," she 
gasped. " Oh, I cannot, dear Miss Earle ; 
don't ask me to. Wait until Mrs. Este- 
mere comes back." 

But Katey preferred that Delphine should 
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In the almost universal sympathy for 
Chicago, following the destructioh, not only 
-of property, but of art galleries, private and 
public libraries, and the countless specimens 
of art which had been accumulating here 
for years, a proposition was made in England 
to furnish books and money to start a Free 
Public Library in this city. The well-known 
Liberal, Thomas Hughes, M.P., took the, 
lead. Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, warmly 
approved it, and the literary men of England 
united. The Universities and the publishers 
also participated. The result was, that a 
very large collection of English literature 
was made and sent to Chicago, all the liv- 
ing authors furnishing copies of their works, 
with their autographs on the title-pages. 
On the Continent other collections were 
made and forwarded, so that, altogether, a 
very large foundation of books was then 
contributed by sympathizing people in for- 
eign lands. Like contributions were made 
by publishers and other persons in all parts 
of the United States. A public library was 
organized in May, 1872, and the city was 
authorized to levy a tax for its support. 
Though libraries are of slow growth, this of 
Chicago jumped into successful operation at 
once. The circulating library was opened 
in 1873, and, though for want of means the 
number of books in this branch is limited, 
there were in June, 1875, no less than 
23,284 borrowers, and the average daily 
circulation was 1,500 volumes. It now 
contains 39,286 volumes. Mr. W. F. Poole 
is librarian, and much is due to his ability 
and experience. 

As a necessary adjunct to the grain trade 
of Chicago are the once famous, but now 
common institutions, the grain elevators. 



city is indebted for the means of handling 
the grain coming here. At various points 
in the North-west, elevators or warehouses 
have been erected for the collection and 
storage of grq.in until such time as the market 
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Six of these went down in the fire, with a 
million and a-half bushels of grain. The 
present number of these warehouses is four- 
teen, with a capacity of 14,650,000 bushels. 
It is to their admirable machinery that this 
Vol. X.— 36. 



THE SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, BEFORE THE FIRE. 

or the rates of transportation offer induce- 
ments to forward it to Chicago. At certain 
seasons grain is fJDrwarded from these ware- 
houses in the interior by rail to the East 
without passing through the city, though the 
grain in these depots is owned or controlled 
in Chicago. 

The movement of this gram through the 
city is aided by a continuous track connect- 
ing with all the railroads. In this way trains 
from any point can be moved 
to any warehouse, and trains 
from any road may be taken 
to any yard to be loaded 
with lumber, and whirled off 
in any direction. But this 
is to be of necessity still 
further simplified in time by 
a transit railroad intercepting 
all the roads some miles out 
of the city, assorting the 
trains according to the desti- 
nation of the cars, and de- 
livering them accordingly, 
way, the various trains going 
up of cars loaded at various 



In the same 

out, made 

places, will be made up outside of the city. 

This will relieve all the roads of the expense 

and delay of handling freight trains in the 
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city, which business will be done for all by 
an organization for that special purpose. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the 
railroad interests in this city, the majority 
of the roads have made no effort to provide 
depot accommodations for their passenger 
business. The Illinois Central Company 
erected on the Lake Shore a large edifice 
known as the Illinois Central R. R. Depot. 
This building was occupied, up to the date 
of its destruction, by the Illinois Central, 
Michigan Central, and Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy R. R. Companies, for their pas- 
senger trains. In another part of the city 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, and 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Com- 
panies, had erected an even more extensive 
depot building. Both have been rebuilt, and 
with improvements. There has long been 
pending a trade between the city and the 
Illinois Central and other companies for the 
sale and purchase of a portion of Lake Park 
for a grand Union depot, capable of accom- 
modating all the passenger trains of all the 
toads. The parties will probably come to 



a boy whose growth keeps him in advance 
of the dimensions of his garments. But 
Chicago has been nevertheless wisely gov- 





TKINITY CHURCHj BEFOKE THE FIRE. 

terms at some time, and then look out for 
the finest passenger station in the world. 
Chicago has been appropriately likened to 



THE NEW ENGLAND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, BEFORE 
THE FIRE. 

emed. Chicago avoided the calamity which 
has overtaken so many Western cities, and 
therefore owes no debt resulting from sub- 
scriptions to railroad corporations. The city 
assessment of taxable property shows ia. 
round numbers a value of $300,000,000.. 
Including the personal property not found,, 
this may be assumed as equal to 60 per cent., 
of the actual or cash value. The city owes 
a bonded debt of $14,000,000. The Con- 
stitution of the State prohibits any increase: 
of debt beyond 5 per cent, of the assessed, 
value of the taxable property. This pro- 
hibition was deemed a cruel one when the 
question of rebuilding was before the public ; 
but had there been no such prohibition, and 
the Common Council been free to borrow, 
the public debt would have probably in- 
creased to the utmost extent of the city's, 
credit. The policy of pay as you go, or 
of meeting each year's expenditure out of 
the proceeds of that year's tax, cuts off many 
opportunities to waste and extravagance. 
When the Council vote to expend, they have 
also to vote a direct tax to raise the money, 
and this direct responsibility has saved the 
city from many of the abuses and robberies, 
committed by municipal governments in, 
other cities. 

Of course Chicago would not be true to. 
her history, true to the spirit of her people,. 
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nor true to the great inquiring mind of her 
population, unless she had a foremost bat- 
talion in the great army of Religion, and that 
battalion composed of picked soldiers of the 
Cross. Chicago is no place for weakness. 
Nor can mediocrity in the scholastic attain- 
ments of clergymen find much favor here. 
Chicago pays good salaries for teachers of 
Divine truths, and is able to command them. 
The poor preacher, that is, the man who 
preaches poorly, can hardly find much com- 
fort here. He must soon become conscious 
that he is not up to the Chicago standard. 
As a consequence, the old style and class of 
preachers, of whom we read so much in the 
books, as doing the Lord's work on the 
frontiers and in primitive times, have long 
since left these parts, taking with them per- 
haps much of the fervor and zeal and sim- 
phcity of. untutored piety which so often 
pertains tq) missionary labor. There are no 
Peter Cartwrights now in Chicago. The 
apostle of to-day is a scholar and an orator, 
a man of intellectual ability, and qualified in 
all respects to minister to the spiritual wants 
of a metropoUtan flock. 

The theology of Chicago is exacting. It 
must be decided and emphatic. The man 
who teaches that eternal fire is among the 
certain punishments of the guilty in the here- 
after must go the whole figure. The fire 
must be a good one, and well kept up. So 
with ali the variations of the schools of 
theology ; the commodity must be first-class. 
If a Broad Church congregation engage a 
pastor, he must be Broad to the extreme 
limit, and must do his work well. The pre- 
vaihng idea of the theology in Chicago 
which I am trying to describe is, that what- 
ever may be the accepted doctrine of a 
congregation, that doctrine must be preached 
ably, and without any equivocation . Chicago 
is no place for heretics, — ^not that Chicago 
is an illiberal community. Heretic, in the 
sense in which the word is used in the pre- 
vious sentence, is antagonism to one's own 
congregation. Heresy against all others is 
not by any means unpopular. The tendency 
of this is to identify the pastor, not so much 
with the ecclesiastical body of which he is a 
minister, and to which he is subject, as with 
his own congregation, and hence, year after 
year, churches are less and less designated 
by their denominational title, and more and 
more by the name of the pastor. The indi- 
viduality of the minister is greatly on the 
increase, perhaps to the weakening, if not 
the eventual breaking, of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment and authority. 




ST. PAUL S UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 

Chicago has a memorable list of clergy- 
men who have officiated here during the last 
twenty years, and more. Notable among 
these was the late Right Rev. John Henry 
Whitehouse, Bishop of Illinois. He was an 
eminent scholar, and a man of great intel- 
lectual vigor, and as esteemed for the dig- 
nity and purity of his private life as for his 
eminence in the Church of which he was a 
prelate. Chicago has furnished from her 
clergy another Bishop to the same Church, 
Dr. Clarkson, for many years pastor of St. 
James's in this city. It has also furnished 
the first and second Bishop to the Reformed 
Episcopal Church in the persons of Bishop 
Cummins, long time pastor of Trinity, and 
Bishop Cheney, now pastor of Chiist Church. 

Among the many clergymen who have 
now more than a mere local distinction, and 
who are now, or have been, identified with 
Chicago, the following may be mentioned in 
addition to those already named : 

In the Methodist Church — Rev. R. M. 
Hatfield, now of Cincinnati ; Rev. Charles 
H. Fowler, now President of the North- 
western University; Rev. O. H. Tiffany, 
who, after several years' pastorate at the 
East, has returned to Chicago ; Rev. H. W. 
Thomas, pastor of Clark-street Church. 

In the Presbyterian Church — The Rev. 
Robert W. Patterson, pastor for thirty years of 
the Second Church, and who a year or two 
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ago accepted the Professorship of Apologetics 
in the Theological Seminary of the North- 
west. He has a national reputation, not only 
in the church, but generally in the country. 
Rev. Z. M. Humphrey, formerly of this city, 
and more recently of Philadelphia, who has 



"Interior;" Professor Francis L. Patton, 
the prosecutor of Professor Swing for heresy, 
and now editor of the " Interior ;" and D- 
J. Burrell. 

In the Congregational Body — The Rev. 
W. W. Patton, Editor of the "Advance;" 




been elected Professor ot Ecclesiastical 
History in Lane Theological Seminary at 
Cincinnati, and also President of Lake For- 
est University ; Rev. Arthur Mitchell, now 
of the First Church ; A. E. Kittredge, for- 
merly of Charlestown, Massachusetts, and 
of San Francisco, now of the Third Church ; 
Rev. Arthur Swazy, first editor of the 



Rev. C. D. Helmer, Rev. L. T. Chamber- 
lain, Pastor of the New England Church ; 
E. P. Goodwin, and William A. Bartlett, 
formerly of Brooklyn. 

The Baptist Church numbers among its 
present ministry here. Rev. J. C. Burroughs, 
formerly Presideiit, and now Chancellor of. 
the Chicago University ; Rev. Lemuel Moss, 
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President of the same Institution ; Rev. W. 
W. Everts, and Rev. J. W. Goodspeed. 

Among the Episcopahans, the more noted 
are the Rev. H. N. Powers, Rev. Clinton 
Locke, Rev. Edward SulUvan, of Trinity 
Church; Rev. C. H. W. Stocking, and 
Canon Knowles, of the Cathedral. The 
Rev. Noah Schenck, now of Baltimore, was 
for many years pastor of Trinity Church in 
this city. 

Rev. W. H. Ryder, formerly of Boston, 
has been pastor of St. Paul's Universalist 
Church here for many years, and is ranked 
among the purest and ablest clergymen of 
the city. The Rev. J. R. Hibbard has been 
pastor of the Swedenborgian congregation 
for twenty-five years. 

The Unitarians have always been strongly 
represented. The most prominent of their 
clergy is Robert CoUyer, the pastor of Unity 
Church, who is known all over the land and 
beyond the oceans. He was originally a 
blacksmith, then a Methodist itinerant, and 
now the foremost minister in the Unitarian 
body of the West. He is a man of marked 
natural abiUty, and in the fiill enjoyment of 
vigorous health, physically and mentally. 

Hardly less conspicuous is the Rev. 
Robert Laird Collier, who was also a Meth- 
odist minister, and is now eminent as a 
Unitarian. He has been absent in Europe 
for two years, his church having been sup- 
plied by the Rev. Brooke Herford from 
Manchester, in England. The Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, of the same body, has also obtained 
considerable eminence. 

The Roman Catholic Church in this city ■ 
is strong in the number of its members, in 
the number of its churches, in its convents, 
schools, hospitals, asylums, and charitable 
institutions, and in the number and ability 
of its priesthood. The present bishop. Dr. 
Foley, formerly of Baltimore, has most suc- 
cessfully rescued its affairs from previous 
confusion. 

The flourishing condition of all the 
churches may be judged by the following 
list of particulars ; 

Denominations. Number of Churches. 

Baptist 25 

Free Baptist 2 

Christian 4 

Congregational 15 

Dutch Reformed 2 

Episcopal 18 

Reformed Episcopal 3 

Evangelical Association 6 

Evangelical United (German) 5 

Jewish 8 

Lutheran '. . 18 

Methodist 22 



Denominations. Number of Churches. 

Methodist, African 2 

Methodist, German 6 

Methodist, Scandinavian 4 

Presbyterian 24 

Roman CathoUc 28 

Swedenborgian 5 

Unitarian 4 

Universalist 4 

Miscellaneous 14 

Total 220 

Among the clergy of this city is a very 
modest gentleman, who has not only attained 
eminence because of his abilities, but has 
had fame thrust upon him, and is known as 
Professor David Swing. He came here 
from Oxford, Ohio, where he had been a 
teacher, and took charge of a Presbyterian 
congregation worshiping at the Westminster 
Church. His sermons were so remarkable 
for the purity of their diction and the broad 
charity of their sentiment, that they attracted 
much attention. Shortly before the fire, two 
congregations united under the title of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, to which Pro- 
fessor Swing was called. Since that time 
he has attained such celebrity that his church 
is attended by persons of all denominations, 
and his sermons are regularly published 
in the papers. The extreme liberality of his 
views led Professor Patton to prefer charges 
of heresy against him, on which he was 
tried and acquitted by the Presbytery of 
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Chicago. The trial was a remarkable one, 

attracting the attention of the whole country. 

The prosecution was conducted by Pro- 
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fessor Patton with conspicuous ability. An 
appeal was taken to the Synod of Illinois, 
and, pending a hearing there, Professor 
Swing formally withdrew from the Presby- 
terian Church, and his name was dropped 
from the roll of presbyters. The Synod dis- 



Chicago has now, no matter what may 
have been its character in years gone by, a 
thorough and efficient fire brigade. The 
force is composed of experienced and able- 
bodied men ; and, since personal qualifica- 
tions have become recognized, there has 




approved of the finding, but took no further 
action. At the General Assembly of the 
Church in May, 1875, the question was 
raised as to the approval of the minutes of 
the Synod, but it was voted inexpedient to 
take any action. Professor Swing continues 
pastor of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
and also edits the "Alliance." 



been a great improvement. The service 
has also been increased by large additions 
to the machinery and hose, and by the en- 
largement and extension of the water mains. 
Chicago has also a tolerably efficient 
police ; that is to say, politics have not yet 
made it as bad as it might be. The number 
of patrolmen is 425. 
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The collegiate institutions of the city are 
the universities at Evanston and Lake For- 
est, already mentioned; the Chicago Uni- 
versity, nominally under control of the Bap- 
tist denomination, and St. Ignatius College, 
Roman Catholic. To most of these are 
attached law and medical schools. There 
are also Presbyterian, Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, and perhaps other theologi- 
cal seminaries. At the Lake Forest and 
Evanston colleges ladies are included among 
the pupils. 

There are numerous private schools for 
young ladies, and there are several board- 
ing-schools under charge of Sisters of Roman 
Catholic orders. All these are liberally sup- 
ported. There are, in addition, many col- 
leges in the neighborhood of this city, in- 
cluding the University of Michigan, at Ann 
Arbor, University of Notre Dame, Indiana, 
Racine (Wis.) College, besides a dozen 
others within half a day's ride. Chicago is 
represented in all these, and perhaps in 
nearly all the large schools and universities 
of the country. There are half a dozen 
medical colleges here, each of which manu- 
factures a large class of future Hahnemanns 
and Galens every year. 

No man can write of Chicago and do 
justice to her enterprise. The city must be 
seen, and a person must reside here in 
order to understand the rush of business, 
the crowded streets, the constant improveT 



ment, that are always visible. He must 
live here and become acquainted with the 
people to understand the spirit which moves 
this animated, sleepless, and untiring city. 
He will find that, in addition to the resident 
population of Chicago and its suburbs, there 
are in this and the adjoining States within 
half a day's ride several millions of prosper- 
ous, educated, moral, and industrious peo- 
ple, to whom Chicago is a metropolis. 
The morning trains bring in from all points 
a daily representation of these pedple on 
business, on shopping, for social visits, and 
for amusement and enjoyment. It must 
also be remembered that in the summer this 
city is a grand resort for those seeking 
escape from the heat of other latitudes; 
these find here all the comforts and pleas- 
ures and luxuries of metropolitan life, with 
pure water, moderate temperature, large 
hotels, unequaled tables, and drives and 
opportunities for brief country trips, not had 
elsewhere. It will be found that the great 
secret of Chicago is, that she is the natural 
center of the interior commerce of the coun- 
try, midway between the great oceans ; that 
her people are conscious of her advantages 
and are reaping the profits, and that, with 
universal confidence in the future, Chicago 
is a living, growing, prospering city, filled 
by an industrious, progressive, and prosper- 
ous people, who always look forward, and 
never backward. 



A DEAD HEART. 



Look at this firagment of an ashen gray. 
Here, hold it in your hand, 'tis hard and cold. 

You cannot hope a gem's resplendent flash 
From siich opaque and unresponsive mold. 

And yet 'twas lava — bom of central fires 

Fierce, warm, and glowing, palpitant like breath. 

But falling on a dull unanswering rock 
It faded slowly into chilly death. 



Now take it, carve it to the hour's small need. 
And wear it proudly as a work of art; 

It has forgotten years and years ago, 

The fiery rapture that once filled its heart. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS ISLAND. PART II. 



BY JULES VERNE. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



"A SHIPWRECKED man!" cried Pencroff, 
" abandoned some five hundred miles firom 
us on Tabor Island! Ah! Mr. Cyrus, you 
will no longer oppose my idea of a voyage ? " 

"No, Pencroff," replied Cyrus Smith," 
" and you can go as soon as possible." 

" To-morrow ? " 

" To-morrow." 

The " Bonadventure " came to anchor 
about four o'clock at the mouth of the 
Mercy. In the evening, all the arrange- 
ments for the new expedition were made; 
Pencroff, Harbert, and Spilett were to go on 
the trip. Leaving the next day, the i ith of 
October, they could arrive sometime during 
the 13th. If the wind remained as it was, 
it would not take more than forty-eight 
hours to accomplish the five hundred and 
fifty miles. One day on the island, three 
or four to return — they calculated that they 
they would be back on the 17th. 

The season was beautiful, the barometer 
rose steadily, and the wind was in the right 
quarter. 

The evening was spent in carrying on 
board the " Bonadventure," utensils of dif- 
ferent kinds, bedding, arms and ammuni- 
tion, and provisions for a week. 

The next day, five o'clock in the morn- 
ing, the adieus were made, not without some 
emotion on both sides, and Pencroff, raising 
his sail, took the direction for Claw Cape, 
which he was obliged to pass in taking the 
direct route to the south-west. 

During the first hours of the journey, the 
" Bonadventure " remained constantly in 
sight of the southern coast of Lincoln Island, 
which appeared like a green basket, from 
which emerged Mount Franklin. 

Its heights, attenuated by distance, did 
not appear very inviting to the exploring 
mariner. 

Reptile Promontory was passed in an 
hour, though ten miles out at sea. From 
that distance, it was impossible to distin- 
guish anything on the western coast that 
reached as far as the hills of Mount Frank- 
Hn ; three hours after, all that remained of 
Lincoln Island had disappeared. 

The "Bonadventure" went beautifully, 
rising easily to the waves, and making rapid 
headway. Pencroff had rigged his topsail. 



and, carrying all sail, followed a rectilinear 
direction according to the compass. From 
time to time, Harbert changed the helm; 
the lad's hand was so sure, the sailor did 
not have to tell him once to sheer off. 

The first night Pencroff and Harbert re- 
lieved each other at the helm every two 
hoiurs. 

A south-westerly direction was maintained 
throughout the voyage ; and, if the " Bon- 
adventure" did not get into some unknown 
current, she must land at Tabor Island. 

On the evening of the 12th, after a calcu- 
lation, they found they had accomplished a 
hundred and fifty miles since leaving Lin- 
coln Island; that gave for the thirty-six hours 
a rapidity of three miles and a-quarter an 
hour. The breeze had died away, tending 
to a calm. Still they had every reason to 
beUeve that the next day, if the calculation 
was correct and the direction all right, they 
would see Tabor Island. None of them 
slept during the nights of the 12th and 13th 
of October. 

At daybreak they gazed anxiously toward 
the western horizon, where Pencroff sighted 
land about six o'clock in the morning. A 
sort of low bank, evidently an island, 
emerged firom the waves, and as the sun 
mounted in the east, several hills were seen 
detached here and there. 

At eleven o'clock in the morning, the 
" Bonadventure " was only two miles firom 
shore, and Pencroff, looking for a safe an- 
chorage, sailed with the greatest caution in 
these unknown waters. 

Spread before them lay the entire island, 
with detached clumps of verdant gum and 
other large trees of the same nature as those 
on Lincoln Island. But, what was most 
astonishing, not a particle of smoke was to 
be seen rising, indicating the island was in- 
habited, nor a signal of any kind on any 
point whatever. Yet the document had 
been very expressive. There had been a 
shipwreck, the mariner should have been 
waiting. 

On went the " Bonadventure," through 
crooked channels between the reefs, with 
Pencroff watching the slightest turn with the 
greatest caution. He had put Harbert at 
the helm, and posted in the bow he ex- 
amined the waters, ready to trim the sails, 
holding the tiller in his hand ; Gideon Spi- 
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lett, his glass in his eye, 
swept the coast without 
seeing anything. 

A little after midday, 
the " Bonad venture " ran 
her bow on a sand-bank; 
the anchor was cast, the 
sails trimmed, and the 
crew of the little bark 
landed. There could be 
no doubt this was Tabor 
Island, as, according to 
the most recent maps, 
there was no other island 
in that part of the Pa- 
cific between New Zea- 
land and the American 
coast. 

The boat was thor- 
oughly secured, so that 
- the ebbing tide could not 
carry her oiF; then Pen- 
croffand his two com- 
panions; after arming 
themselves, went up the 
bank in order to ascend 
a hill two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred 
feet high, that rose be- 
fore them. 

Arrived at the foot of 
the hill, Pencroff, Har- 
bert, and Gideon Spilett 
ascended it in a few 
moments ; then glanced 
at the different points of 
the horizon. They were 
on an island that did 
not measure piore than 
six miles round, and its 
perimeter, fiinged with capes and promon- 
tories, broken by inlets and creeks, presented 
the form of an elongated oval. All around, 
the ocean, absolutely deserted, extended 
to the horizon; there was no other land, 
no other sail, in sight. 

This islet, wooded on all its surface, did 
not ofier the diversity of scenery that Lincoln 
Island, wild and arid in one part, and fertile 
and rich in another, presented. Here there 
was a uniformity of verdure, firom which rose 
two or three shght elevations. In an oblique 
direction, to the oval of the island, a river 
ran through a large prairie, then emptied it- 
self into the sea by a narrow mouth. 

" Come down and look," said Pencroff. 

The sailor and his two companions re- 
turned to the shore where they had left the 
" Bonadventure." , They decided to make a 




"a house! 



tour of the island before venturing into the 
interior, so that nothing could escape their 
investigations. The beach was easy to fol- 
1(3W ; in some places they found large rocks, 
but they could easily pass round them. The 
explorers descended toward the south,, 
frightening off numerous flocks of aquatic 
birds and troops of seals that threw them- 
selves into the sea at their approach. 

An hour after their departure, all three 
arrived at the southern point of the island, 
which was terminated by a sharp cape; 
they returned toward the north, along the 
western coast, formed in the same manner 
of sand and rocks, a thick wood bordering 
the background. 

Nowhere was there a trace of an inhab- 
itant; nowhere a trace of a human foot- 
print, in all the perimeter of the island. 
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which, after four hours of marching, had been 
entirely surveyed. 

To say the least, it was very extraordinary; 
one could but think Tabor Island had never 
been, or was no longer inhabited. Perhaps, 
after all, the document was several months, 
or years, old; it was possible in that case 
the mariner had been rescued, or had died 
of misery. The three dined hastily on 
board the " Bonadventure," so as to continue 
their exploration and follow it up till night. 

At five o'clock they entered the wood. 
Numerous animals fled at their approach — 
all of them either pigs or goats, which it was 
easy to see belonged to the European spe- 
cies; without -doubt some whaler had left 
them on the island, where they had rapidly 
multiplied. Harbert promised himself to 
take some of them back with him to Lincoln 
Island. There was no longer any doubt 
that at some period men had visited the islet, 
and that became more evident, when, in 
traversing the forest, there appeared foot- 
paths, trunks of trees chopped off with an 
axe, and other work of human hands ; but the 
trees that had fallen to the ground had been 



there for many years. The groove of the 
axe was covered with moss, and the growing 
shrubs, long and thick-set, had covered the 
foot-path till it was difficult to make it out. 
If the animals were of European origin; 
if the result of human workmanship demon- 
strated incontestably that man had been on 
the island, several specimens of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom proved it no less, as, in the 
midst of glades, it was evident that cultiva- 
ted plants had grown at some remote period. 
What, then, was Harbert's joy when he rec- 
ognized potatoes, chicory, sorrel, carrots, 
cabbage, turnips. 

After some discussion, they were about to 
return to the vessel for the night, when Har- 
bert, pointing to a confused mass between the 
trees, exclaimed: 

" A house ! " 

All three dashed toward the spot; through 
the twilight they could see it had been con- 
structed of planks, covered with thick cloth, 
tarred and pitched. 

The half-closed door was quickly pushed 
back by Pencroff. 

The house was empty ! 



(To be continued.) 
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Between Moody and Sankey, the Amer- 
ican revivalists in London, and the archaic 
cross of hewn stone represented in the en- 
graving opposite, the connection might seem 
a slight one; but if we consider a little 
longer, the relation they bear to each other 
wiU perhaps appear. This cross is the out- 
come of a faith, the symbol of a movement 
repeating itself at the two extremes of about 
a thousand years. Moody and Sankey are 
men belonging to the greatest colony Eng- 
land has yet founded, and they have re- 
turned to the motherland that sent forth 
their fathers ten centuries before with the dis- 
tinct mission of reviving the old populations 
from indifference concerning a spiritual state 
and life after death. But the Cross of Cad- 
mon is the only monument of its kind, 
almost the only souvenir of the same zeal 
that once burned in the British Isles, when 
England was herself a colony, and sent back 



great missionaries and converters to the old 
Teutonic stocks on the Continent. In both 
cases the strong life of the colony seems to 
have imbued their Christianity with stronger 
convictions; we may suppose them to be 
persons rendered more valid by a simpler 
life, or that a descent from bolder spirits 
who sought the dangers of a frontier laid 
the seeds of moral courage in their hearts ; 
or better still, that their advantages consisted 
in freedom from that bewilderment of mind 
which is apt to be produced in all but the 
strongest by the multiplied interests of a 
dense population. Like Moody, Sankey, 
and their fathers before them, Cadmon, 
whose name this cross bears, and the illus- 
trious band of his fellow-countrymen, who 
did not stay to sing like him, but crossed 
the Channel to pray, must have been single- 
minded men who ran in gropves, and there- 
fore, in their own paths, did the most thor- 
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ough work. A thousand 
years lies between the 
strong-fisted Teuton, pray- 
ing with the fervor of a 
recent convert, fighting the 
Welsh orheathen of his own 
race, fearing the " fifel-cyn," 
a race of monsters which he 
imagined in the devil's pay 
lying in wait about lonely 
woods and fens — a thou- 
sand years lies between him 
and the American settler, 
holding with fresh energy 
to his faith, fighting the 
Indians, and sometimes 
fearing ghosts and witches 
that played pranks with 
Jiis neighbors. It is true 
that in the midst of the 
thousand years lies the Re- 
formation, but that is now 
seen to be only a healthy 
effort of Northern people 
successful in shaking oft" 
the coils of a church sys- 
tem in which the worldly 
and selfish element had 
•clogged the spiritual, much 
as in a petrifaction the 
stone creeps into every 
tiber of the wood. In all 
essential points the Amer- 
ican firontiersman of the 
last century was the same 
with the colonist of North- 
umberland, and although 
in the days of the latter all 
roads still led to Rome, 
the spirit of independence 
was latent in the Anglo- 
Saxon just as it crops out 
in the American. 

Hence the Cross of Cad- 
mon is not only interesting 
for its own sake as an 
example of art and piety 
among the early English, 
but connects itself with the 
present day, when history 
seems to be repeating itself 
less heroically on a shifted 
scene. To the churchman, 
and non-churchman as 
well, the discovery and re- 
pair of a certain stone cross 
at Ruthwell, in Dumfries, ' 
Scotland, on the spot where 
Puritans had cast it down 
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two centuries before, was something that 
might well arouse the most intense curiosity. 
For, while the main figures cut on the stone 
were Biblical in their origin, and a certain 
amount of the inscriptions was in Latin, yet 
the decoration was heatheil, and a great 
portion of the writing in runic letters, 
which represent the Northumbrian dialect 
of Early English. At first the connection of 
Cadmon with the cross was not suspected, 
but some one learned in runes having read 
on it long extracts fi-om Cadmon's " Vision 
of the Cross," Professor Stephens corrobo- 
rated the fact, sought diHgently in the neigh- 
borhood of the monument, and at last, in 
1868, found the missing apex to the structure, 
and read thereon : " Cadmon maefanoetho," 
that is, Cadmon made me. The indifference 
with which this discovery has been treated, 
and especially in England, moves Professor 
Hammerich, of Copenhagen, to indignation. 
He says : 

" Should any one chance to find on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean a similar monu- 
ment with the name of Hesiod and a single 
verse of his, what an excitement would not 
such a discovery make in the learned world ! 
But at this day probably few English, Ger- 
man, or Northern savants have ever heard 
tell of the Cross of Ruthwell. In the knowl- 
edge of our own original race, in the knowl- 
edge of our ancestors, we are still children." 

Cadmon, who is thus put on a line with 
Hesiod, is the Csedmon of the Venerable 
Beda, the former being the Northumbrian 
mode of spelling his name, while Beda used 
the WeatlSaxon dialect. He is the same 
man of the people about whom pious monks 
told the legend of sudden miraculous gift of 
poetry. They said he had never composed 
a line, although his comrades at the mead- 
drinking could take the lyre and sing in 
turn their folk-songs of heathen origin ; that 
he therefore left their company in deep 
shame, whereupon the Lord, appearing to 
him by night, commanded him to sing his 
word. The quantity and quality of his 
poetry forbid belief in his utter ignorance, 
for a chief virtue, and its greatest interest to 
us, lies in a close blending of heathen and 
warlike thoughts, modes of expression, with 
stories and ideas of Christian stock, a result' 
only obtainable by a previous use of heathen 
songs. Even better than the song of Beovulf, 
a heathen lay, which has been corrected and 
inlaid by monks, the poetry of Cadmon bears 
witness to a child-like adaptation of Chris- 
tianity to expressions full of the ring of 
heathenism. In this he seems the fore- 



runner of Bunyan with his armed pilgrim, 
even more than of Milton, with whom he 
has been so often compared. Christ is the 
" young hero," and the men of Nicodemus 
are "aethehngs," nobles; or "the warriors 
of Hilda," goddess of battles. Wyrda or 
Fate prophesies on Golgotha to the cross 
personified ; the cross itself is called a tree, 
the Healer's tree, or a beacon, that is, a 
shining monument; also a tree of victory, 
on which Christ expires like Balder on his 
funeral pile while the sun is darkened as 
when the young Sun-god dies. Dimly indi- 
cated, appears Yggdrasil the great world's tree 
of Northern mythology, much like that vine 
of which Emerson sublimely sings : 

Whose tap-roots, reaching through 
Under the Andes to the Cape, 
Suffers no savor of the earth to 'scape ! 

A careful scrutiny of the Cross of Cadmon 
will show that the same mixed spirit prevails 
there, and perhaps a fanciful mind will dis- 
cover Emerson's vine running up the shaft, 
while beasts and birds feed on its fhiit. 

We, who, instead of singing it, are used 
almost exclusively to reading poetry, find Old 
English meters intolerably rough ; nor are 
we in harmony with the alliteration which 
places rhyme in the line at the beginning 
of several words instead of at end of the 
several verses. But a little use accustoms 
the ear to it, and then the full power, the 
massive greatness of a poet like Cadmon 
breaks through. When one reads him, one 
cannot avoid thinking of the great painters 
of Italy, for they too represented the life of 
Christ, and dealt with it in the same magni- 
ficently realistic style. We give a large 
extract from Cadmon's "Vision of the 
Cross," both as appropriate to the engraving 
and as a remarkable specimen of personifica- 
tion. Alliteration has been attempted along 
with as close a translation as practicable. It 
should be read with a slight stress of voice on 
the recurrent initials of each line. 

VISION OF THE CROSS. 

Come ! I will tell of dreams the choicest, 

Me that did meet in middle of night, 

While that word-speakers were wrapped in sleep : 

Methought that I saw a singular tree 

Led from aloft, with light surrounded — 

Brightest of beams. 

All was this beacon 
Covered with gold; yea, jewels stood 
Four at the foot in the field. So were there five 
Studding the shoulders on high. 

Saw it all angels of God, 
Fair through their future ; forsooth 'twas no fool's tree. 
But there did behold it holiest ghosts,' 
Then upon earth-mold, and all the race of the mighty. 
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Strange to view, that victor tree ! But I, foul 

with sins, 
Blackened with blots, perceived the tree of the world 
Honored with hangings, happiness-bright, 
And girdled with gold. Well had the gems 
WorthfuUy decked the one tree of the world. 

Yet through the gold I could quickly perceive 

A fight of small honor; for first it began 

Running blood on the right half. 

Surely was I with sadness sore troubled, 

I feared the fair picture. That beacon then fast 

Turned from purple to pale. 

And now it was all with water o'erpour^d — 

Besoiled with the blood that it sweat — 

And now all with glory was girdled ! 

Yet I, lying there a length of time. 

Beheld harm-hearted the Healer's tree. 

Until that it seemed to solemnly speak; 

Thus weav^d >• word the noblest of wood : 

(^The Cross speaks.) 

It was years gone by, I remember it yet. 

That I was hewn down on the edge of the holt. 

And stirred from my root-stem. 

Strange foes had seized to make of me sport. 

And bidden their boys to bear ine up. 

Heave high on shoulders and set me on hill; 

Enough of the enemy fastened me there. 

****** 

Then saw I the Lord of all mankind 

Stand forth in great might when he wished to 

ascend me, 
Nor dar^d I then, through the Dread One's word. 
Either bend me or burst. 

Though I felt a-shaking the seats of the earth. 
Though many a foe I then might have felled. 
Yet fast must I stand. 

Then girt him up that Hero young — 
Who was God Almighty — 

Strong and stiff-mooded stood high by the gallows 
Valiantly there in view of all men. 
When he willed mankind to save ! 
Shuddered I then, when the Son embraced me ; 
Still I might never bend me to earth. 
Fall on the face of the field ; 
But, so was said, fast I must stand. 
Rodlike reared up, bore* I the rich King, 
Heaven's high Lord. To battle haste durst not. 
Swift they transfixed me with swarthy nails. 
Count the scars, the cruel wide wounds ! 
Yet durst I in nowise do them a harm. 

^Then jeered they with jibes. 

And with blood I was all besprinkled 
That poured from the Prince's side 
At the hour his spirit passed on high. 

***** 

Much moan I made upon that mount 

To the frightful Fates. For I saw the folks' Gk)d 

Sore service doing. Gloomiest shades 

Had covered with clouds the corpse of the Ruler. 

Black into shadows went the bright hght. 

Wan under welkin wept all creation. 

Bewailing the fall of the King. 

****** 

Christ hung on Rood. Yet rapidly gathered 
All of the nobles then from afar. 
Seeing, I sorely with sorrow was troubled. 
Yearned yet the more toward the hands of the 

youths, 
Straining with sad mood. 



Then seized they there Almighty Cod, 

Heaved Him down from the high cross, 

And the heroes of Hilda left me 

Standing by night with blood adrip and wounded 

with bolts. 
Laid they there the Limb-weary One, 
And took their stand at head of his corpse. 
Staring there on the Dread Son of Heaven; 
And, weary after the mighty winning, 
They waited there to rest him awhile. 
Then 'gan they a grave for him to moil. 
Those men in the murderers' sight. 
And carved it well from shining stone, 
Seated therein the wielder of conquests, 
And 'gan to sing to him sorrow-lays, 
Awed in the even-tide. 
Whence they afterward went their ways 
Weary from that illustrious leader ; — 
Few were the followers left where he fell. 

The Cross relates further how it stood for 
a long time in darkness, was then buried 
along with the other two crosses, and dis- 
covered again by the "sworders" of the 
Lord. Then it sings its own triumph, hav- 
ing become the greatest among trees, just 
like the Virgin Mary among women, and 
ends by commanding Cadmon, " his trusty 
hero," to make known all the glory of Christ 
and of himself, the Cross. 

On turning to the illustration, the Cross 
of Cadmon appears with a four-sided shaft, 
two sides being what we may well call 
heathen ; and the two others, opposite each 
other, Christian. On the Christian side of 
the apex, in the right hand illustration, are 
two figures supposed to be St. John and his 
eagle, and about them in Latin : " In the 
beginning was the Word." The cross-piece 
is new. Below on the shaft sits an archer, 
symbolical, not without heathen taint. Next 
below is the visit of Elizabeth to Mary the 
Virgin, with unreadable inscription. Below 
that comes Mary Magdalene anointing the 
feet of Christ, with Latin inscription to this 
effect : " She brought an alabaster box of 
ointment, and standing at his feet, began to 
wash them with her tears, and wipe them 
with the hairs of her head." Then comes 
Christ healing the blind, inscription unde- 
cipherable ; and next, the Annunciation with 
Gabriel and Mary, but the words in the 
border gone. At the foot is dimly seen the 
Crucifixion, with indications of sun and moon 
in the background. 

The opposite Christian side, shown in the 
left-hand picture, has a representation of a 
bird — ^perhaps the raven Munin, or Memory, 
that sat on Odin's shoulder, now turned to 
Christian account — and a border of runes 
which Professor Stephens has read: "Cad- 
mon made me." The cross-piece is restored. 
Below are two unknown figures ; and next. 
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John the Baptist, with the Agnus Dei stand- 
ing on two globes, perhaps the two worlds 
of visible and invisible. Below him stands 
Christ in attitude to bless, with his feet on 
two swine. (So says Professor Hammerich. 
But they are more Hkely to be wolves, be- 
cause wolves represented evil, while the boar 
denoted courage among Teutonic races.) 
The circumscription reads : " Jesus Christ, 
judge of mercy. Beasts and dragons knew 
in the desert the Savior of the world." Fur- 
ther down we find the hermits, Paulus and 
Antonius, with this in the border : " Saints 
Paul and Antony break bread in the desert." 
Next comes the flight into Egypt, with 
Joseph's head still to be seen to the left, 
while the lowest panel is completely lost. 
So far the Christian sides, themselves 



invaded with heathen memories. The 
heathen panels are surrounded with runes, 
from which twenty-five lines of Cadmon's 
" Vision " have been deciphered. The whole 
quotation is said to be comprised in the lines 
given in the preceding pages, beginning at 
the verse : 

Then girt him up that Hero young — 
Who was God Almighty — 

and frames the symbolical tree or vine of 
which we have already spoken. Apart from 
the deep meaning of this decorative piece, 
we would call attention to its beauty in a 
purely artistic sense. The Cross of Ruth- 
well is reckoned to have been set up in 
A. D. 680. Originally at least twenty feet 
high, it is now seventeen and a-half feet as 
it stands. 
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BY WILLIAM PAGE. 



" If to do were as easy as to know what 'twere good to do, chapels had been churches, and poor 
men's cottages princes' palaces." 



The Art of Art is to bring conviction. 
The art of words is not my art ; if it were, 
all I would say is — if you look long enough 
at the portrait I have made you will see that 
this is Shakespeare, because it is firom the 
German Death-Mask, which perfectly recon- 
ciles all the existing records of his face. If 
you ask how I know this, and how and why I 
sought to bring the mask to life, and made 
the portrait thus and so, I shall make the 
story longer, and enter into colloquial disqui- 
sitions on the basis of your why and wherefore. 

I rather paint a portrait than write one ; 
though I am quite willing to tell, rather 
than write, anything that may be of use or 
interest in the matter. The casting this es- 
say in an art mold must be left for another. 

Eight years ago I received a commission 
for two pictures, "The Head of Christ" 
and " Shakespeare," because I believed in 
them. For Shakespeare I felt not allowed 
to take an ideal type, because there are un- 
doubted and generally received authorities 
for his likeness, and, in the public mind, a 
fixed impression in regard to his looks, 
which must not be shocked, even in the 
matter of collar and baldness. Yet, as por- 
traits in the best sense, these authorities 



are vague, and afford little help in settling 
securely the individual characteristics that 
should constitute and fill up his face, so that 
the likeness should seem adequate to his 
works. We must stand by these old au- 
thorities, though a portrait, to my mind, sig- 
nifies the man translated into that which 
the scope of the imitative arts allow, — in my 
case, painting or sculpture. 

Literally, it has come to be applied to 
him, " In the beginning was the Word ; " we 
read his written words and call it " Shake- 
speare." If we have a painted or sculptured 
iniage of him, it must again be man, in his 
own image, and the proof of its genuine like- 
ness lies in its power of compelling us to 
call this too — Shakespeare. 

I could not, in Anno Domini 1868 or 1875, 
have satisfied myself in a portrait of Shake- 
speare from the generally received records — 
and should have given it up, but that, at 
the moment the inadequacy of the existing 
records was appreciated, I fell in with two 
photographs from the German Mask, repu- 
ted to have been taken from his face just 
after death. Then I gathered firom various 
friends, to whom here I record a few thanks, 
other views — till the impression became fixedj 
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that I must* model in the round this mask, 
so as to be able to determine with delibera- 
tion, if it has any claim to authenticity, by 
being in accord with the received undoubted 
records, for the fact of its being a lovely 
and adequate dead face does not make 
it Shakespeare, unless it is Shakespeare. 
I finally had thirteen different photographic 
views of the mask. After modeling from 
these, twice, a face of life-size (my first ef- 
forts in clay being lost by accident), I re- 
solved to model it of colossal size in plaster, 
which I did, repairing as well as I could the 
breaks. During this time, the whole history 
of its tally with existing records unraveled 
itself, to satisfy me that it is Shakespeare. 

The August of 1874 arrived. I had done 
all I could to my colossal mask from pho- 
tographs,, having completed also the resto- 
rations. I made three casts from it, in 
one of which I indicated all the breaks, as 
in the German Mask at present. One of 
the restored casts I sent to Philadelphia for 
safe keeping during my contemplated ab- 
sence, — for I had determined to go abroad 
to see the original. Reports in regard to it 
from different individuals who 
had seen it were conflicting. 
I could get no measures from 
other hands which I knew how 
to use with precision. I wished 
also to know more of the sur- 
face and texture of the skin, 
and the more delicate markings 
of the face as taken from nature 
and indicating temperament. 
And feehng that further effort 
would lack weight without per- 
sonal observation of the original, 
I set out to see the mask itself 

But, before I give an account 
of this visit, it will be well to go 
over the way I became con- 
vinced that the mask tallies 
with everything we know, or 
have any means of knowing, in 
regard to the face of Shakes- 
peare. It was not a problem 
for a moment's solution, nor 
was it a matter in which mere 
opinion or feeling could have 
any weight. To be, or not to 
be Shakespeare, must now be a 
matter of pure science to my 
own mind. 

I do not believe I could be- 
come so enamored of the mere 
beauty of the face as wildly to im- 
pose it on the majesty of Shake- 



speare as a true presentment, without being 
rationally led by its reconciling power among 
the elements of likeness I find conflicting 
and harmonizing in the Stratford bust, the 
Droeshout print, and the Chandos por- 
trait. 

These last three, you observe, I select 
from all the old portraits, as the only ones 
whose internal evidences bring conviction 
to my own mind of their being originally 
and unmistakably from the same model. 
There is a picture in this country of which 
I have a photograph. The original I have 
not seen; but the photograph has some 
points of great interest. If the possessors 
are willing to submit it to my tests, I should 
be very happy if I could confirm a favor- 
able impression in regard to it. I reject 
several portraits which others cling to with 
affection. 

If the literary Shakespearians are learning 
to see that the new Stratford portrait is evi- 
dently after the bust, they may, by and by, 
see that it is much more palpably after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds' time. If it g&es back of 
that, it might as well go back of Pharaoh to 
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Nimrod,or Adam, or some more 
remote prehistoric period. 

The Droeshout print is the 
portrait of Shakespeare in the 
first folio edition of his works, 
1623. Martin Droeshout, sculp- 
sit, London. 

The Chandos portrait is an 
oil-painting, nearly a wreck, and 
now in the National Portrait 
Gallery, South Kensington, Lon- 
don. 

The Stratford bust is on the 
monument to Shakespeare, in 
the Church of the Holy Trinity, 
at Stratford-on-Avon. 

The German Death-Mask is 
in the possession of Dr. Becker, 
of Hesse-Darmstadt. These 
and many other facts I note 
for very intelligent, though un- 
Shakespearian, readers. A very 
worthy Ambassador of ours at 
the Court of St. James once 
said, in the shadow of the Nin- 
eveh bulls, to their discoverer : 
" Mr. Layard, these are very 
interesting; has anything been 
written about them ? " A great 
deal about Shakespeare is Nin- 
eveh to many people who still 
have rights we are bound to 
respect, and I think it well to be considerate 
in this respect, as I have-not yet met one 
who seemed to know aU about Shakespeare. 

Let us consider these three pretty gene- 
rally accepted portraits of Shakespeare and 
observe their likenesses to each other, and 
then, afterward, observe the greater likeness 
of each of these to the German Mask, and 
see if you also will not come to the conclu- 
sion that the Death-Mask is the true model, 
cast fi-om his own face after death, and the 
true original from which the bust at Strat- 
ford was made, and from the identical face 
from which the Droeshout in early life, and 
the Chandos ' in mature age, were drawn. 
And, furthermore, that these three portraits 
have certain coincidences of forms and 
planes with the German Mask, and also 
identities, characteristics and individualities, 
which nature never allows in different in- 
dividuals. 

In my new portraits I have striven to re- 
produce, in the most conscientious manner, 
whatever I find in the mask. They are in 
no sense ideal, except in putting to my own 
use the face as I find it in death. In the 
bust I have opened the eyes, and brushed 




THE death-mask; FROM PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN BY WM. PAGE. ' 

up the ends of the mustache away from the 
mouth, after the fashion of the period. 

The muscular action and actual measures 
of the mask are modified only so far as the 
changed conditions of life and erect posture 
require; and this, of course, very slightly, 
and only in the fleshy parts of the cheeks. 
In joining the face to the background of the 
cranium, I have not been guided by the 
Stratford bust, except, perhaps, in the height 
of the top of the head, as all the cerebellum 
of the Stratford bust lacks harmony with the 
measures of its own face. This lack was 
not perhaps felt or noticed at the time of its 
being placed on the monument. And neither 
the friends of Shakespeare, nor the age even, 
were likely to be very critical on that mat- 
ter. The sight of the back of the head and 
the profile are both sacrificed to the depth 
of the niche, whose height is such as to 
make it difficult for the spectator to judge 
whether the shortness of the nose is due to 
foreshortening, or an actual loss of length. 

The natural history of the mask has al- 
ready been given in Professor Hart's article 
in this magazine of July, 1874. I do not lay 
much stress on what is termed pedigree of 
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either the German Mask or the three pre- 
viously quoted, and more or less acknowl- 
edged, portraits. I know there is very re- 
spectable opposition to the pedigree of the 
Chandos portrait. But, since my convic- 
tions of its genuineness are independent of 
its pedigree, I rank it with the Droeshout, 
and the Stratford bust. Pedigree is a pow- 
erful friend behind the throne ; it has kept 
the Droeshout, the Chandos and the bust in 
the Pantheon, and the lack of it has kept 
the mask or " true presentment " out. What 
should a rnan give in exchange for his soul — 
unless pedigree, if it is proved to be worth 
more than tihe thing itself? 

The cast of the Stratford bust, which I 
have used in my own studio, is unique, and 
certainly the best one I have ever seen, 
having been taken, as I am told, by the 
owner himself, at the moment when Ma- 
lone's; white paint was removed, when the 
original was already smooth with solvents, 
and before the last coloring; since when, I 
believe, it has not been cast. 

When I speak of the Droeshout print, I 
mean an earUer, and, so far as I know, a 
unique impression, from the same plate as 
the print known in the first folio of 1623, 
which earlier and much more characteristic 
imprfession is in the possession of J. O. Halli- 
well (Phillips), Esq., London, to whom I 
owe more thanks than I can express for a 
photograph of it, through the kindness of J. 
Parker Norris, Esq., of Philadelphia. 

To Dr. Ernst Becker, of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, I am profoundly indebted for his very 
great kindness and courtesy in affording me 
access to his library, and liberty and oppor- 
tunity to examine it for six consecutive days 
in the September of 1874, when I profited 
by his permission, to make many measures, 
and several impressions from parts of the 
mask ; and also obtained four new photo- 
graphs of it to add to my previous collection 
of thirteen different views of the face. This 
time' I chose a natural and revealing light 
conducive to the interests of the face, so that 
the camera should receive the impression at 
a proper angle. Hitherto many of the 
photographs had been made with the object 
either in a reclining posture or too high up 
for the lens, and some are cut off by 
drapery. I treated the mask just as I should 
have done the head of Shakespeare himself, 
had I wished to obtain the most truthful 
likeness of him. 

I shall give, later, a fuller account of the 
mask. In this visit my former impressions 
were all strengthened in beholding its gran- 
VoL. X.— 37. 



deur of expression. I had no false theories 
to unlearn, or rather no new theories to 
learn. Facts were sufficient. No surprises 
threw my admiration off the track. I had 
been very ill before leaving home and for 
a month in England ; and, on the last step 
of declining life, I could easily fancy my 
pilgrimage was fated to fail, and that an 
attempt to identify his real face was part of 
the curse he left on him who should dig the 
dust or move the bones where they were 
already hallowed. But before the mask 
itself I was healed, as I felt virtue come out 
of it, and life begin anew, in joy and thank- 
fulness that I had reached the promised 
land; now I was in the presence of the 
Grand Khan himself. I could have shaken 
hands with Columbus in or out of chains. I 
had found the golden fruit of the Hesperi- 
des — the sweetness of far Cathay. The 
madness of Kepler over the areas and five 
regular solids was in the simple nature of 
the situation ; and I was as blithe as though 
I had met Shakespeare just the other side 
of the ivory gate, and he had recited to me 
for the first time : 

"And -winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes. 
With everything that pretty bin." 

And then somewhere in the dream I saw 
him asleep. 

There was no mistake or misunderstand- 
ing about it. It was much clearer to my 
own mind than anything but conviction 
can make it to yours. Death has left the 
simple truth on his face. No trickj or falsity 
of Art has profaned it. 

The Grand Can of my future endeavor 
was now reverently saluted, and promised 
that, immediately on my return home, I 
should complete my colossal mask, and then 
at once utilize my measures, casts,'' and 
impressions, and all the material I had 
gained by this visit, to makp a full portrait- 
bust of the head, which should try to tell all 
that truth which the Stratford bust has left 
untold. 

It is not without a solemn and somewhat 
oppressive sense of responsibiUty that I 
offer you now the result of my last endeavor. 
It is well that you ask. Has one the right to 
challenge the common-sense and sensibility 
of the Shakespeare-knowing world, by offer- 
ing a new portrait of him at this late day ? 
His dramas and his sonnets and three 
undoubted portraits we had, yet we agree 
there was no likeness or true presentment 
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that satisfied our desire to see. In his face 
this affair it is only by dint of reason, expe- 
rience, and legitimate artistic force, and by 
the Aristotelian " nuUius in verba," and 
by the experiment by nature as divine art, 
that one may hope to fight his way into 
the obdurate citadel of common - sense, 
where we may all feast and banquet on the 
fact that we have Shakespeare with us, the 
master of those that know — seated with his 
philosophic family. Then I ask for myself 
only: 

" Be patient till the last. * * « Country- 
men and lovers, hear me for my cause ; * * * 
and awake your senses, that you may the better 
judge." 

In our very sincere effort to understand 
just how Shakespeare did not look, let us 
renew our observations of each of the pre- 
viously existing portraits ; and, first, of the 
Stratford bust, though it was in point of 
time the last executed. The most inexpert 
observer may see, by placing a cast of it 
beside a fine antique or an excellent modem 
portrait, what I mean when I say it shows 
very crude and unskilled modeling. This 
does not mean it may not have many indi- 
vidual characteristics. Artists and others 
have always known that the eyes were 
impossible, the nose worked off too short, or 
the end of it never reached, as the spot 
where it should join the upper lip is still 
marked in the bust; and had the nose 
started out at right angles to the lip at that 
place, instead of slanting up to its present 
point, truth and beauty, each, would have 
been subserved. Though carelessly, falsely, 
and hence wickedly misinterpreted in many 
ways, still there are fixed facts in this bust 
which make it valuable in some points of 
likeness. Yet, when a portrait falsely 
represents a man's eyes and nose grossly 
maimed, and his cheeks hanging with form- 
less redundancy, it is difficult for the un- 
skilled imagination to see clearly just how 
the man did look. So I suppose the Strat- 
ford bust has come to be adopted by the 
reverent imagination as shrined saints or the 
Book of Common Prayer, with the heart left 
out, — as a hieroglyphic, or certain sign, stand- 
ing for his looks, rather than as an actual 
portrait of his face. 

Together with its misleading fixtures, 
there exist characteristics, happy results of 
the calipers, which, like figures, and the 
young Father of our Country, " cannot tell 
a lie." Among these let us notice the one- 
sidedness of the face, which any eyes may 



learn to observe and a blind man to feel. 
Gerard Johnson's compass took in this fact. 
The left side is flattened away from the 
mouth back toward the middle of the cheek. 
This was probably a true characteristic of his 
model. Then the lower part of the left 
cheek is flattened out and made very full 
under the jaw. This characteristic is prob- 
ably exaggerated if it existed at all, the 
sculptor supposing that the flesh of the 
cheeks in the reclining posture fell back, 
and should be replaced in this manner, since 
he represented his subject upright. On the 
right side of the mouth there is a contrasting 
fullness of the cheek, and then a falling 
away diagonally to the jaw, from which, 
around to the throat, you find the line less 
curved than on the other side. The indi- 
vidual character of this one-sidedness, which 
exists in some way in every face, was doubt- 
less founded on a mask from nature, and is 
exacdy graded, recorded, and interpreted in 
the German Mask. The Greeks valued 
these natural inequalities. The Venus of 
Milo's face is one-sided, and the Theseus's 
eyebrows unlike. 

I should have stated before, that when I 
speak of right and left side, I mean Shake- 
speare's, and not the observer's. 

In the Stratford bust the lower lip is pe- 
culiar, the right side being sensibly fuller and 
hanging down lower than the left side. It is 
crudely rendered, yet a fact safely lodged 
there, which can never be ousted. There is 
also an indentation at the left corner of the 
mouth, more accentuated than on the other 
side, which is dragged down rather vertically 
toward the chin. 

The sculptor certainly had some guide 
for these varieties of undulations. The 
luckiest guess does not hit in a portrait. 
These personal pecuUarities exist in the 
mask, where they are seen not to have been 
exaggerated by death. The unlikeness 
in the arches of the eyebrows, the gr^at and 
unusual distance between the places where 
the hairs of the brow may be supposed to 
commence, the vertical dent in the middle 
of the forehead between the eyebrows — all 
these accents may be found if looked for in 
the bust. Yet the unprofessional eye wan- 
ders unconsciously over them, as children 
in science over glacial markings. Every 
one of them is naturally expressed in the 
mask. 

If I am accused of too microscopic regard 
of this face, I must reply, Nature is not less 
in leasts. And the portrait painter knows 
that many litdes make a mickle. And even 
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up toward the highest art nature submits ^ 
to rule and compass. Geometry is a never- 
failing guide and friend, which Phidias 
and Titian never forsook as long as it 
was able to lead them. Leonardo's excel- 
lent color and chiaroscuro are somewhat 
fettered by his immense scientific knowl- 
edge, and, beside Titian's, suggest to a sensi- 
tive eye the gradations of stairs, rather than 
the infinite and immeasurable more and 
less of the Hght from a lens, with the pulsat- 
ing undulations which nature shows, and 
which come and go, — a mere suspect of 
which must be set down in imitative art, 
and not a permanent fixture. Titian's 
geometry is as faithful and true as Leon- 
ardo's, but less obtrusive, and more honest 
and well to be trusted in the dark. The art 
of hiding art here culminates, or, as I should 
say, the art of hiding science. But if, in a 
portrait or other work of art, geometry and 
all science are confounded, and art itself, 
which we will now call imitation of nature, 
shows feeble vitality, the result is pitiful 
indeed. I would always urge the observ- 
ance of the eleventh commandment, even in 
art : to make friends with the mammon of 
unrighteousness:; so, if the artist fail in all 
his higher aim, he may finally turn to the 
friendly homes of geometry and, at last, be 
received into its houses. Between science 
and art there is the relation of cook and 
roaster. The trade of the first can be 
learned, that of the other must also be born 
into. 

There are many homely facts in the Strat- 
ford bust, and homely truth is a much more 
respectable lodging than elegant falsehood. 
Nature has left some impress on its face. 
Not even the greatest of sculptors could 
desire to supply fictions where nature had 
been so lavish of facts. And the poorest 
sculptor would cling to his model and his 
points, and with the clutch of his calipers 
hold on to the truth with all his might, 
wherever he could catch a salient point, 
and show his weakness when he lets go his 
points, and fails to interpret or harmonize 
his intermediates, or in those parts of his 
undulating surface, where his compass can- 
not be his sole guide ; for we may say art 
begins where geometry ends. 

We are to remember that the monument 
to Shakespeare was erected by his own fam- 
ily within six or seven years after his death ; 
that the family in its pecuniary aspect was 
represented by himself, and after his death, 
by his heirs and executors, Mrs. Hall and 
her husband, the Doctor. The bills for the 



bust and monument were sent to them, so 
that Shakespeare's own money paid for 
Shakespeare's own monument. The man 
who wrote the four lines which have thus 
far secured for his bones that rest which his 
epitaph demands, omitted nothing likely to 
carry the whole plan into effect. 

The authorship of the epitaph cannot be 
doubted unless another man in England had 
the wit and wisdom to divine the loyal 
heart's core of its people, and touch it in the 
single appeal " for Jesus' sake." Nothing 
else has kept him out of Westminster. The 
style of the command and curse are Shake- 
spearian, and triumphant as any art of fore- 
thought in his plays. The manner in which 
the Stratford bust is made up, evidently 
from a death-mask, has been remarked, 
not only by Chantrey and John Bell, but 
by others also of good authority ; and 
the writer, long before he had heard these 
opinions of others, asserted like convictions 
in consequence of the want of harmony 
or congruity between the bony structure 
of the frontal head and posterior, and the 
other parts, such as the eyes, 'and cheeks, 
and nose, which the ignorance of the sculptor 
interfered with. The nose is not impossibly 
short in itself, but impossibly short in a face 
with such surroundings. It is not Nature's 
fashion — Socrates' face has its own har- 
monies. 

The raising up of the lobes of the nostrils, 
which some have thought an effect of death, 
I think is a make-shift after the nose was 
found short. The upper lip is just right by 
front measure — from the parting of the lips 
to the point where the nose joins the upper 
lip — but its too great length exists in the 
distance from the parting of the lips to the 
bottom of the lobes of the nostrils, where 
the nasal topography has been changed by 
the upheaval of art. 

The bones of the facial part of the bust 
alone bear some congruity to nature. The 
back part has no family likeness to her or to 
Shakespeare himself 

The family also, in desiring to carry out 
their idea of " true presentment," ordered 
that coloring which should stand for Shake- 
speare's hair, eyes, complexion, and dress. 
The painter's art was quite on a level with 
the sculptor's. The literary critic might 
remark upon the lettering on the monument, 
but we must remember the state of the arts 
at that time in a country town of England. 
Shakespeare had galloped off with dramatic 
art, and left nothing behind. 

In summing up the Stratford bust, we find 
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after the collar no neck, fatness in the 
cheeks, falsity in the eyes, accident in the 
nose, calipers on the bones near the surface, 
and Echo answers, What ? for all the back of 
the head. 

The German Mask reconciles, interprets, 
and supplies all requirements for the face, 
and offers no counter testimony, so far as I 
know. 

The Stratford bust, unsatisfactory as it is, 
has been the polar point in the matter of 
Shakespeare's portraits. We can never steer 
out of sight of it without offending the com- 
mon sense of mankind. And yet, in the 
simple fact that the Stratford bust is likely 
to have been made some time after Shake- 
speare's death, and not recollecting that it 
was made from a death-mask, some minds 
feel weakness in its authenticity, and hence 
more stable equilibrium in the facts of the 
Droeshout print. The original picture, from 
which this print is made, I think must have 
been drawn or painted from the living man. 
And there is for the print in the first folio 
of 1623 of Shakespeare's works Ben Jon- 
son's word', that " It was for gentle Shake- 
speare cut." Yet unprofessional eyes, if called 
upon to specify the likeness between the 
Droeshout print and the Stratford bust, would 
find it difficult to do. No candid believer 
in both can claim that the likeness between 
them is striking. And if pressed to sub- 
stantiate it by detailed internal evidence, he 
may, if inexpert, be staggered and silenced, 
and left to wonder, if he never asked him- 
self the question before, whether they really 
are firom the same face, and hence like each 
other. Each is undisputed authority ; each, 
according to the best evidence in the world, 
an intended portrait of Shakespeare; and 
what manner of man he really was, becomes 
more and more a puzzle to this inquiring 
mind. 

The portrait painter sees that the long 
face, the long nose of the Droeshout, the 
size of the back of the head suggested, are 
in contrast to the bust. The eyes also should 
correct our ideas of these features in the 
bust. Then the Droeshout is twenty-five 
years younger than the bust, which was made 
after his death at fifty-two years of age. The 
lines and forms, and planes of youth, are in 
the Droeshout. But the nose is set on 
the cheeks at precisely the same angle as in 
the bust. The eyebrows are far apart, the 
right eyebrows slightly more raised, and at 
the same peculiar angle with the curve from 
the nose, as in the bust. The thick under 
lip is marked ; the relative force of the undu- 



lations, and the different markings at the 
corners of the mouth, have been noted. AH 
these markings the portrait painter knows 
go to make up the likeness ; and the more 
of them he can express, the more the por- 
trait will be felt to be characteristic, if, at the 
same time, the great outlines are generally 
preserved. The temples are very peculiar 
in the Droeshout. The dome of the head 
is overdone, though not in mere height, and 
out of drawing, but the artist was looking at 
the dome of the same head as that which 
the bust-maker had in view. When the 
Droeshout is turned upside down, the oval 
character of the face is seen to be clearly 
maintained, notwithstanding the faults in the 
management of the too balloon-shaped fore- 
head. In the Stratford bust, the full-face 
view shows so much bulging in the lower 
part of the cheeks, that the oval is almost 
turned the other way, and the forehead 
seems the smaller point of the egg-shaped 
face. But go around to the right side, so as 
to see the outline of the head without that 
bulging of the left cheek, and even leaving 
out the pointed beard, and the chin assumes 
the small part of the oval, and our impression 
of the head is again corrected. The fore- 
head is the greater dome. Then, in letting 
the eye run across the planes of the fore- 
head from temple to temple, the expert finds 
the lights catch and the shadows fall in- like 
planes to those of the Stratford bust. So 
even if he had not Ben Jonson's word for 
it, the professional portrait painter would not 
find it very difficult to admit that the Droe- 
shout is from the same young man at 25 
or 30 that the Stratford bust is at the age 
of 52. 

This Droeshout portrait might have been 
associated with the earlier plays, where 
the publishers saw the young and promising 
face of their own theater-going days. John 
Heminge and Henrie Condell had punctu- 
ated their advertisement, " To the Great 
Variety of Readers," with " Buy it first— 
that doth best commend a Booke — ^Judge 

your sixe-pen-'orth But whatever you 

do Buy — Censure will not drive a trade," 
etc., etc. Here again is " Simple Truth — 
miscalled simplicity." 

The world, strictly speaking, cannot be 
said to move. The engraving was likely to 
serve admirably their appeal to " Buy the 
Booke." It stood for Shakespeare to them, 
as they had seen him on the boards, and 
was Hkely to appeal to the hearts and purses 
of other men now growing old, who had also 
seen and heard this same young Shakespeare 
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in his first plays at the Globe ; and, as he 
tells us in his sonnets, the player was not 
then one to be so solemnly revered as is his 
own memory now, but to be loved, as Hem- 
inge and Condell knew, for the "pen- 
'orth " of mirth and jollity he gave. The 
Droeshout view, when rendered from the 
mask, is brimming with the shy, sweet humor 
of his age — eyes and lips dropping sweet- 
ness, and "brows that all endearments 
haunt " — a face when verily rendered in 
painting, in the actual conditions of age and 
form to charm men and women. I do not 
think it the most happily chosen view of the 
face, in an artistic sense, — yet, with the 
charms of youth, and archness, and sweet- 
ness, and its own power, it takes perhaps 
greater hold on the imagination than any 
other of the three likenesses. The actors, 
and fiiends, and companions, and Ben Jon- 
son, may have known equally well the then 
more mature, and still fine and more pictur- 
esque Chandos ; but perhaps it was not then 
engraved, — or rather, most of all, the charm 
of youth was not with it, and the sweet rem- 
iniscences of the dear old times when they 
were all young together. So of course the 
Droeshout was the portrait chosen to pre- 
face this fine new edition of his plays. And 
though we may be critical enough to say it 
never could have been a very exact likeness, 
still it was acpepted by friends, publishers, 
and purchasers, after his death, as it had 
been by companions, the artist, and Shake- 
speare himself during his life. No Shake- 
speare lover can turn from it with indiffer- 
ence, and an experienced artist, who has 
spent more than fifty years in studying the 
human face, finds many similitudes to it in 
the solid forms of the Stratford bust. 

As though Cuvier modeled a fossil, Agas- 
siz, with an aquarium full of the live ones, 
lights on a drawing in his Pliny. " Just alike 
in characteristics," exclaims Agassiz; "but 
the pity is, Cuvier and Pliny were not 
better artists, so that more lightly tripping 
scientists might see at a glance the like- 
ness." 

The Droeshout print and the Stratford 
bust exist to-day, not from their superior artis- 
tic vitality, but from their undoubted authen- 
ticity. Such art would have sunken long ago 
into the " dreamless ooze of oblivion " but 
for the label, " Shakespeare," while the mask, 
by the inherent right of might alone, sur- 
vives, the fittest revelation of his features. 

I must record in this connection how 
the Halliwell Droeshout differs from the 
usually known print in the first folio of 1623. 



I cannot do better than refer to Mr. Halli- 
well's views, as expressed in his " Cata- 
logue of a Small Portion of the Engrav- 
ings and Drawings Illustrative of the Life 
of Shakespeare, Preserved in the Collec- 
tion Formed by J. O. Halliwell (Phillips), 
Esq., F. R. S., etc. Printed for Private Refer- 
ence." My attention was called to this 
unique Droeshout by an extract from this 
" Catalogue " in an article on the portraits 
of Shakespeare, by J. Parker Norris, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, who also finally procured 
me a full-sized photograph of the same from 
Mr. Halliwell. 

I have carefully compared the photographs 
of this Halliwell Droeshout with the two 
prints from the same plate in the Astor 
Library, the darker one from the collection 
of the Duke of Buckingham. Mr. Halli- 
well's is evidently an earlier impression from 
the same plate before it was retouched and 
used for the other known impressions in the 
first folio of 1623. The differences which 
Mr. Halliwell points out are very obvious. 
In the impressions from the retouched plate 
in the Astor Library, the lights and darks 
are generally emphasized at the expense 
of characterization. Whoever retouched 
the plate, in his mistaken efforts to improve 
the general effect, lost markings, modelings, 
accents all over the face. Yet this darker 
impression in the Astor Library must have 
been an uncommonly good one after the re- 
touchings mentioned. But character is lost 
in the left temple, lost utterly in the differ- 
ences in the eyebrows, so evident in the 
HalUwell Droeshout, and identified in the 
Stratford bust and the Death-Mask. In 
the retouched plate the eyebrows are evened 
over and brought to the prim precision 
which the later workman aimed at. Quite 
a thorough-going line is carried over both 
eyebrows, which, in the earlier impression, 
was much more delicate and individual. 
The new workman had a praiseworthy in- 
tention also in adding the shadow upon the 
collar, which did not exist at all in the ear- 
lier state of the plate. That it was the same 
plate may be known from the accidents in 
it, repeated in all the impressions by a little 
black spot under the nose and at the comer 
of the mouth. I say accidents, because there 
is no evidence of lines being laid by the 
graving-tool to represent such markings in 
the original from which the portrait was 
taken. They are caused by bad places in 
the metal of the plate. The peculiar mark- 
ing or corrugation on the left eyebrow, as 
indication of a certain peculiar marking be- 
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tween the nose and the hairs of the brow of 
the actual person, is all lost in the retouched 
plate. This personal characteristic I was 
already prepared to claim before I saw it 
defined in Mr. Halliwell's Droeshout. Hav- 
ing found it in the mask, and hinted in the 
Stratford bust, I had modeled it in my colos- 
sal restored mask, and painted it in various 
pictures from it. When I come to specify 
in detail the characteristics of the German 
Death-Mask, it will be more evident how 
much I felt the value of this new link of evi- 
dence of the likeness of the three generally 
received portraits to the mask. 

The meaning of the Halliwell Droeshout 
is more evident, and the original lines laid 
with more truth to nature in the original 
intention. I have submitted my photograph 
of it to experts in engraving and corrected 
my impressions, when necessary, in regard 
to what was intentional by the artist and 
rendered by the graving tool, and what was 
accidental to the plate or to the impression 
from it. 

I was also prepared for another marking 
I found definitely laid down, I think, by an 
intentional laying of the lines ; which opin- 
ion, the distinguished engravers, Mr. Linton 
and Mr. John Cheney, have confirmed, as 
well as, later, Mr. Marshall. 

This marking is in the form of little spots 
one over the other, and a third one, dimmer, 
at the right, just over the right eyebrow. Call 
them by whatever name, the spots are here, 
just where they should be, if the spot in the 
mask were a personal marking capable of 
being rendered in plaster, and represented in 
painting or engraving. In examining the 
two impressions from the retouched plate, as 
in the Astor Library, I find it is difficult to 
identify the spots, as the recut lines of the 
forehead have been carried, if my eyes do 
not deceive me, right through them, as 
though they were blemishes in the plate. 
Yet, a little irregularity of the lines shows 
they were there, and would not change their 
place. 

I shall further treat of spots when I de- 
scribe the Chandos of the Arundel Society 
photographs, and the mask at Darmstadt, 
where I ultimately found, to my entire satis- 
faction, that previous lucky guessing had 
happily hit the mark ; or, rather, that the 
exact interpretation of my thirteen first pho- 
tographs needed ho correction irom the 
original mask in this respect. 

The Stratford bust has a flattened plane 
over the right eyebrow, where (on oath, I 
dare not say I have anything more than 



suspicion) Gerard Johnson concluded to fill 
up and smooth over the slight indentation 
in his death-mask, which he considered 
a defect, — or did all the paints and solvents 
used on the bust, fill up any little indenta- 
tion, designed to follow or copy firom his 
mask ? There is a plane for it in my polished 
cast, — cast, as I have told you, at the moment 
Malone's paint was removed (and nobody 
knows how many more coats by John Hall in 
1 748, and the other Halls of 1623). I scarcely 
dare put it in black and white, as a thing to 
swear to, by the uplifted hand, or on the 
Holy Book ; yet, there is something raised 
like a mole here in my cast from the Stratford 
bust, but nothing, I assure you, like a whale, 
or weasel even, which the scar grew to be 
last summer! What is what, I leave you to 
settle. 

All these minutiae may seem of no account 
to many readers ; but, in the words of the 
half-cracked Kepler, as the more level heads 
reckoned him, " These things will serve the 
rustics as hooks to hang the heavens by," 
when we come to apply to them the Coper- 
nican theory, that the mask is really the 
central sun of this portrait system, and that 
the Droeshout print, the Chandos portrait, 
and the Stratford bust are its revolving satel- 
htes. 

Of course, the" Ink Horn" Shakespearians, 
who own Shakespeare by right of possession, 
as the Church did the Universe and its 
Maker in the time of Galileo, cannot be 
expected to yield at once their Geocentric 
theory, for the Stratford or the Droeshout. • 

The Halliwell Droeshout, besides entirely 
confirming my theory of the mask in re- 
spect to the corrugated left eyebrow, the 
scar or spot over the right eyebrow, the 
peculiar temples, the lower lip, and the set- 
ting on of the nose, gives me the means 
of knowing just exactly how much of char- 
acterization, which is the very essence of 
portraiture, is lost in the commonly known 
Droeshout. Again, I feel bound to express 
my renewed obhgation to those fair women, 
the Fates (who at the final judgment leave 
all that is good for us), who sat to Phidias 
for the Parthenon and the British Museum, 
—and thanks, renewed, to Friends, Fates, 
Phidias, Phillips, and philanthropic Eng- 
land, for sending me the physical confirma- 
tion of the authenticity of the physiognomy 
in the Death-Mask. 

Let us look next to the Chandos portrait, 
painted probably twelve or fourteen years 
after the Droeshout. Whatever shortcomings 
the picture contains, I think it was painted 
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by a man of the craft, and one who had 
committed hke artistic sins so many times 
as to fix a habit or manner of not doing it. 
It was painted by some John Taylor (I 
think it is agreed), who, perhaps, was a 
brother or relative of Joseph Taylor, the 
actor and companion of Shakespeare. On 
account of the same initial to his name, the 
actor had for a time the additional credit of 
being the author of the portrait. Sir William 
Davenant putting in some claim to the 
picture, it was willed to him by the possess- 
or, J. Taylor, and since, has kept in the 
straight and narrow path of pedigree. It 
has seemed to me that Sir William Daven- 
ant's knowledge of the origin of the picture, 
and its authenticity as an intended likeness 
of his godfather, might be put, at least, upon 
a par with anything Ben Jonson says for the 
Droeshout, though the opinion of neither 
need be considered of much value in re- 
gard to the artistic merits of the works. 
Here I repeat, we are indebted to the 
Arundel Society's photographs for all we 
can know of any of its claims to any char- 
acteristic likeness to nature or to Shake- 
speare. In the National Portrait Gallery, it 
is almost a complete negation ; its cleanings 
and mendings leaving the expert scarcely 
a foot-hold in his search for the original 
picture. 

A Nation's Portrait Gallery, like its Tree 
of Life, should be guarded from unskillful 
gardeners ; and a literal flaming sword should 
pierce the conscience of those who permit 
to be efiaced the records of the world's real 
men. Portraiture is the cable that holds the 
argosies of all the arts fast to the land of 
fact. Look into the eyes of Shakespeare in 
his portraits ; look into his heart in the son- 
nets ; feel the rhythm of his head ; see his 
thought and life in his plays, — and the pious 
imagination feels little lack of his real pres- 
ence. Art has preserved all we do know of 
Shakespeare, except the sparse little facts 
from history of his father's trade ; his own 
birth and baptism, and editing before ma- 
jority three little variorum Shakespeares — 
he and she — single and double, — preamble 
of the inexhaustible variety of his future life. 
The sonnets, the plays, and poems, and his 
face record all the rest, which it took God 
and himself fifty-two years to accompHsh; 
neither of whom was ever idle, neither of 
whom could do it without the other; in 
whom, together, we see best the perfection of 
Master, and the faithfulness of the response, 
" Here am I." Art, as well as artist, is great- 
est in its dutifulness to the Master of Art. 



The best bee builds her cell by the rule 
of her instinctive law, and it is more perfect 
than we busy-bodies could devise. 

The wreck of the Chandos and a slip in 
its pedigree have raised opposition to its 
authenticity. Sir William Davenant was 
twelve or fourteen years of age at the death 
of his illustrious godfather; and, in all prob- 
ability, associated largely with persons able 
to judge correctly of when, where, and by 
whom, it was painted ; and, therefore, setting 
a value on it out of proportion to its artistic 
merits, even if the fact of its production 
about the time of his own birth may not 
have had a magnifying influence on it to his 
mind. 

The same haunting spot over the right 
eyebrow which I have treated of in the 
Halliwell Droeshout and the death-mask 
I find present in the Arundel Society's 
photograph from the Chandos. Also, a 
correction the artist made in drawing the 
eye and piecihg on to the forehead (and con- 
sequent changing his spot), which aggravates, 
if not causes the lower part of the face to 
look the more retiring. All th^st peniimenii 
come up in the cleaning. 

In comparing these three old portraits of 
Shakespeare, we see that the comparatively 
retiring character of the forehead and top of 
the head in the Chandos and the Stratford 
bust, corrects our impressions from the Droes- 
hout, of the bulging, overhanging upper part 
of forehead ; but they all agree in the extra- 
ordinary distance between the eyebrows; 
and the Chandos and the Droeshout agree 
in the size, form, and placing of the great 
orbs of the eyes. The nose joins the face at 
the same angle in each. The general planes 
agree in a large sense. 

If you fix your eye on a point exacdy 
over the center of the nose between the eye- 
brows of either of these portraits, then move 
it carefully in a horizontal line along the left 
eyebrow, continuing it in the same plane over 
the left temple, until you reach the hair bor- 
dering it, you will see that your eye makes 
the same or like angles in each. 

Then, again, fixing your eye at a point in 
the center of the forehead, a little less than 
two inches above the eyebrow, pass it along 
slowly in a parallel to and above the first 
line, and you will see that its undulations 
agree in all these portraits. Take then an- 
other horizontal look half an inch below the 
left eye, starting along over the cheek bone, 
and again end where you have reached the 
hair ; this line you will find alike in all three. 
Carefully follow another line from the mid- 
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die of the nose parallel to the others until 
it runs off to the lower point of the opening 
of the ear, and another line followed across 
from the bottom of the nose will reveal to 
you a mechanical estimate of the undulatory 
theory of the surface of the face and the 
similarities in all three as represented in the 
Droeshout, the Chandos, and the Stratford. 

The Death-Mask is a model which in- 
terprets the successes and failures in each of 
these portraits, and shows in a manner that 
to experts in portraiture amounts to demon- 
stration, that here alone is the true nature 
jfrom which all came. 

Neither figures, diagrams, analysis, areas, 
solids,' calculus, lines of force, vibrations, 
spectra, perturbations, probabilities, dips, 
declinations, ebb, flow, and dew-point, nor 
the outer pair " quite contrairie, I read," of 
the Georgium Sidus and his farthest neigh- 
bor, nor all the Babel tongues of science 
brought to one accord in a new Principia, 
can more compel the scientific mind, than 
does the joint claim of the three old portraits 
to a common origin in the mask or its orig- 
inal, convince the artistic sense. 

The order of nature is fixed in portraits as 
in planets; while the Friar friends of science 
worked the rack, the planets moved on, 
neither abashed by old doubters or new ob- 
servers. Truth is light as day; it is we who 
are blind, whom patient Mother Nature waits 
for to come to maturity, to see us enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing what the Creator made to 
please himself. 

During my examination of the mask, I 
made twenty-six measurements which I set 
down exactly on a sheet of Bristol board, by 
marking opposite the points of the calipers. 
I have not yet translated them into any sys- 
tem of numerical measure. They stand sim- 
ply the exact So much of the calipers. 

These measures were not made for the 
purpose of comparison with the Stratford bust 
— such comparison was afterward thought 
of and made. 

Of these twenty-six measures, at least ten 
or twelve fit exactly corresponding points in 
the Stratford bust, which any one may verify 
if he will take the trouble to interpret the 
diagram here annexed, and reduce all the 
measurements to solid geometry. Few per- 
sons need be told that this planet never did, 
at any one moment, contain two adult heads, 
whose faces agreed in any dozen like meas- 
ures, and the law of probabilities makes 
it remote when such an epoch will arrive. 
To a working artist's mind, the agreement 
of these measures is either a miracle, or 



demonstration that they are from the same 
face. 

And, still further, the failure or misfit of 
the other more than dozen measures is con- 
fined to those parts of the face where there 
is acknowledged error on the part of the 
sculptor of the Stratford bust. In the lan- 
guage of science, " measures are the inflexi- 
ble judges placed above all opinions sup- 
ported only by imperfect observations." 

It is, indeed, singular, that such an agree- 
ment in measure with the Stratford bust 
should not have been noted or published by 
the distinguished scholars and scientists in 
whose care the mask was during its sojourn 
in England ; but, so far as I know, it has 
not hitherto been done. 

There was no inquest of experts, and, 
hence, no verdict, except in the matter of 
the pedigree, which all grant is defective. 

If the great problems of the sixteenth 
century had been left to Raphael, Titian, 
and Tasso, instead of to the practical keels 
of Columbus and Cortez, I think we should 
all still concur in statu quo. 

The mask, as we see it now, seems to 
have been washed all over, either with oil 
or brown shellac varnish, and this before 
the right side of the end of the nose was 
broken off so badly, as the broken place 
seems to have been colored to match the 
rest by the use of a water color instead. 

I had been told that the mask was not 
much impaired by the injuries it had re- 
ceived ; but when I counted over those inju- 
ries, both of accident and ignorant design, I 
could not but feel thankful for the very 
much that had been left us. 

How should we have known positively 
that the first plaster mask was cast in a 
waste mold, over a wax face, but from the 
fact that while the face existed in this sub- 
stance a pressure of sufficient weight had 
been made on the bridge of the nose to flat- 
ten a portion of it, and push a little to one 
side a small wave of wax, leaving the impres- 
sion of the hard plane on the wax nose to 
be cast by the next plaster mold, and trans- 
mitted to us in this plaster cast which we 
have to-day ? And when, with his plaster 
cast in my hand, I pointed out this fact to 
Dr. Becker, he at once said, " Of course ;" 
for in the real face the bone of the nose 
would have prevented the depth of this 
impress, and it could only have been done 
in a yielding substance like wax, and not 
possibly in plaster. This wax face was 
surely the first casting made in the mold 
after that lefl: the face of the dead man, 
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DIMENSIONS OF SHAKESPEARE'S MASK. 

HORIZONTAL MEASURES. 

I I 

I. Distance between hairs of eyebrows. 

I I 

2. Between inner corners of eyes. 

I I 

3. Between outer corners of eyes. 

I I 

4. Across cheek-bones through center of eyes. — (Twice the length of this measure.) 

I 1 

5. From center of bridge of nose between the eyes, right side, to cheek-bone. 

I I 

6. From center of bridge of nose, between the eyes, left side, to cheek-bone. 

I I 

7. Outer comer of right eye to center of bridge of nose. 

I I 

8. Outer corner of left eye to center of bridge of nose. 

I I • 

9. Inner comer of both eyes to center of bridge of nose. 

I 1 

10. Across the fullness, above the temples.— (Twice the length of this measure.) 

I I 

II. Across the nostrils. 

I I 

12. Breadth from point to point of mustache. 

I I 

13. Tuft on chin so wide at broadest. 

I 

14. Greatest width across lower jaws opposite the mouth. 

I I 

15. Length of lower lip. 

I I 

16. Opening of mouth, between mustaches. 

I I 

17. Whole distance from beard on chin in front to back of cast below 

I I 

18. From throat to under part of beard. 



PERPENDICULAR MEASURES. 

I I 

19. Extreme length from peak of beard to top of head. — (Twice the length of this measure ) 

I- I 

20. Between eyebrows to top of mask. 

I I 

21. Between eyebrows to point- of nose. 

I I 

22. From point of nose to end of beard. 

^■■■■' I 

23. From inner corner of right eye to top of head. 

I I 

24. Inner corner of right eye to bottom lobe of nostril. • 

I I 

2S. Inner comer of right eye to mouth. 

I I 

26. Opening of the mouth to the turn of chin. 
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carrying away from that first mold human 
hairs enough to transmit by the next casting 
in plaster the twenty odd still sticking on 
Dr. Becker's mask. 

Gerard Johnson, for whose use the first 
mold was taken, certainly did not need 
a wax face, on account of its too easy 
indentation by the points of the calipers, 
but filled the flying mold as soon as he 
received it from the friends of the deceased, 
with plaster, to make a face to work firom, 
and then chipped off his mold, if of plaster, 
as I now think it was, or removed it whole, 
if of wax. 

The wax face, cast in the flying mold 
perhaps before it left Stratford, received the 
aforesaid pressure on the nose, which is 
repeated in Dr. Becker's plaster cast, and 
repeated in the photographs which are 
taken in a proper view. In some views the 
wave of wax pushed aside by pressure and 
copied in the plaster increases the aquiline 
character of the nose, which, to some 
minds, has been a hinderance to belief in its 
likeness to the Stratford bust. Other views 
of the mask and the true theory of this acci- 
dental pressure correct entirely the possible 
false impression in regard to the aquiline nose. 
The Chandos, the Droeshout, and the Strat- 
ford bust, except as to length, represent toler- 
ably the true form of this feature as it appears 
in the restored mask. Besides the conspic- 
uous break on the right side end of the nose, 
there is sign of willful picking on the other 
side. There are also unmistakable signs of 
the same ignorant meddlesomeness with the 
penknife in the beard and mustache, as if 
marking stringy threads were increasing the 
resemblance to hair. It has even gone so 
far at the end of the left mustache as to cut 
into the quick of the cheek, more than 
enough to take the skin off. Besides these, 
there is an accidental chipping and' scooping 
out of the plaster an inch in length and one- 
third in breadth, which carries away a part 
of the left upper lip quite from the front part 
of the left nostril, extending backward along 
the lip to beyond that lobe of the nostril. It 
is owing to this break that a certain pecu- 
liar expression is imparted to the profile 
views of this side of the mask, which restor- 
ing greatly improves. 

I shall refer to only one more accidental 
break, and that of sHght importance, except 
in its misconstruction ; it is where a part of 
the massing of the eyelashes in the left eye 
has been broken off. It has been cited and 
repeated, that here, as in the same eye in 
the mask of Cromwell, decay had set in 



and something ran out. This is less inge- 
nious than the theory of another commen- 
tator who also found a place, or allowed his 
misquoted authority to find a place for an 
actual loss of brain, where he mistook 
entirely the particular brain in question. 
The error in regard to the eye has arisen, 
probably, from forgetting or not knowing 
that it is usual to mass the hairs of the eye- 
lashes, brows, and beard with soap or paste 
or some such preparation, to prevent the 
substance of the mold from puUing out or 
sticking to these hairs. I have never seen 
a more healthy cast firom a dead face. And 
if Shakespeare was buried at Stratford in 
April two days after his death, there cer- 
tainly was no time for decay in his eyes; 
and the rest of his face shows the most nat- 
ural and perfect condition, as though he 
might have fallen asleep 'in perfect health. 
If this mask is from Shakespeare, his illness 
must have been short, producing the least 
possible apparent change of his counte- 
nance ; and the most fortunate moment after- 
ward was chosen for casting the face. 

In the place over the right eyebrow, where 
I had expected to find a real but slight in- 
dentation, as I had interpreted it from photo- 
graphs, I did not find what Professor Hart 
had written me firom Vienna in July, 1873, 
soon after his departure from Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, viz., " merely a flake of the plaster 
fallen or rubbed off." 

The peculiar discoloration, which Mr. E. 
W. Perry, at that time Secretary of the 
National Academy of Design, had the same 
summer written to me about, did not allow 
me at first to perceive even " a flake of the 
plaster fallen or rubbed off." Yet, from the 
photographs, I knew there must be some 
indentation and a loss of the texture of the 
skin in this discolored place, which, for some 
reason, had received the colored wash thus 
unequally. 

My first attempt to take an impression of 
this spot, together with a part of the fore- 
head, failed, having tried it in soft model- 
ing wax, which adhered somewhat and was 
distorted and lost in removing; but the 
depression in the spot was well shown in the 
relief of the wax at that point. My next 
attempt was in white, harder wax, with 
gauze intervening. This mold, though less 
delicate in parts, was very successful, and 
gave me a good cast in plaster ; where the 
indentation is plainly visible it may, perhaps, 
have been looked on as a defect and has 
certainly been partially filled up. In the 
plain white of plaster the depression is still 
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to be seen, though in the discolored spot 
over the brow I could not at first detect it. 

This httle marking is of no more import- 
ance in the general expression of the face 
than various little moles upon it. As experts 
in this kind of autopsy, we are guided by the 
texture of the surface in deciding between 
these markings upon the actual subject, and 
accidents and chippings after the cast is made. 

Still this mark stamped upon his brow 
was sufficient to be noted in the Droeshout 
and the Chandos, and, I think, intentionally 
omitted in the Stratford bust. 

Another scar can also be traced on the 
other side of the forehead, but it was of such 
a nature as not to be apparent at the dis- 
tance for which a portrait would be made. 

Massacchio's mouth, Cicero's wart, Crom- 
well's and Shakespeare's moles have their 
claims as individuality, and the artist has no 
more right to exaggerate or deny them in a 
portrait, than he has to curtail or remove 
other features, treating them, of course, with 
that artistic touch which avoids discord. 
The mask also interprets perfectly the eye- 
brows, the under lip, thicker on the right 
side than on the left, as in the Stratford 
bust. The nose is so fortunately broken as 
to allow of exact restoration. There is no 
breath of distortion after death, nor any sign 
of nostrils drawn up, or anything of that 
kind. And though the breaks, and many 
scratches I have not mentioned, mar an 
ordinary appreciation of it, they do not 
destroy the grand, serene, lovely expression 
of the whole face. It is a perpetual sleep, 
in which a whole life is stereotyped. 

I shall here misplace in importance an- 
other vejy interesting marking on the fore- 
head, which is par excellence Shakespeare's 
mark. It is aimed at in the Stratford bust, 
but only by hieroglyphic. I refer to the 
V-shaped marking in the forehead, which 
the Stratford bust accents only in the point 
of the V over the nose. This V is the 
entering wedge of Shakespeare's head. It 
is as though just about so much had been 
well driven into him from above, just the 
surplus of all other men. Cromwell's head, 
which is just as wide between the outer cor- 
ners of the eyes, and quite as wide in the 
temples and upper jaws, needs just this 
wedge in the upper loft to expand it to the 
ideality of Shakespeare's head. 

" Cromwell, our chief of men," could 
afford to play second here. 

"Yet much remains 
To conquer still; peace hath her victories 
No less renown'd than war." 



Such a peace may the new-found mask 
conquer. I must also refer to a miniature 
picture about three inches long and less in 
width, dated 1637, and which tradition 
calls the De^th-bed of Shakespeare, also in 
the possession of Dr. Becker. Providence 
gave it sufficient importance to set the 
brother of the present Dr. Becker upon the 
track of the lost mask, which had been 
known previously to exist in some private 
collection. To this intuition of the genius 
of the artist and naturalist, Mr. Ludwig 
Becker, we owe the bringing again to hght 
the Death-Mask. Peace to his soul, which 
slipped anchor in a foreign land. Our grat- 
itude is his monument. 

It is the first step that costs. If St. Denis 
carried his head under his arm for one step, 
it is easy to accept the rest of the miracle. 
The Cathedral grown from his shrine is a 
fixed fact, the Pantheon and Westminster 
of France, the florescence of a single brain, 
grown to sheltering aisles, that shade the 
dust of empire, the luck of immortality. 

How the mask got to Germany I have 
no fact or theory to offer. Whether picked 
up at Land's End, or fished up in the Eng- 
lish Channel or the German Ocean, were all 
one, if it is really the center of the Shake- 
speare portrait system, and ours now by 
"iteration sweet," as his lineal heirs and 
assignees, by an item not interlined in the 
will, like his second best bed, but adminis- 
tered by the quorum of Atropos and Clothe. 

It is the unmatched greatness of Shake- 
speare that makes his real presence a myth. 
His personahty done away with. Bacon, 
already burdened with philosophy, science, 
ethics, and jurisprudence, shoulders his art 
as mere athletic sport; as though Leonardo 
the painter were the cap and bells of Da 
Vinci, the reviver of science; as though 
Aristotle and Archimedes were more fortu- 
nate in a successor than Michael Angelo, 
Raphael, and Titian, in their illustrious 
predecessor. 

Art is not the pastime of great men, 
— whatever science may pick up that falls 
from their tables. 

"To the great variety of readers" (see 
Heminge and Condell), the first thing to 
say is, in the beginning was Shakespeare, an 
actual man, the great poet and player in 
London, and at Stratford " lending money 
on mortgage, and leaning over his gate to 
chat and bandy quips with neighbors." 
This certain amount of avoirdupois it is a 
duty to consider, and leave the word-people 
to satisfy his credit in the matter of the 
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plays, and sonnets, and poems ; and, let us 
hope, that, being quite busy with their ac- 
counts, they may keep the peace, and not too 
hastily suspect a neighbor artist of trespass 
in browsing in their fields. There is no 
malice aforethought in his familiar ap- 
proach — ^nothing but a single eye to 

" A combination and a form, indeed. 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man." 

This assurance is all the world asks for in 
portraits. 

If England believed Shakespeare's face, 
cast from his just cooled and perfect features, 
lay in the little nook of Hesse-Darmstadt, 
do you believe she would not pawn her 
islands rather than not possess it ? 

Her Majesty, in her Book, speaks of trying 
to think of England without Wellington. 
Would Her Majesty try it without Shake- 
speare ? And for what would England bar- 
gain with oblivion for every true lineament 
of Wellington's face ? 

Some do beUeve the Death-Mask is 
Shakespeare, and, like the blind man, say. 
Help my unbelief 

Those who would like to fix in their 
minds the doctrine of his real presence in 
either of the arts of portraiture, and make 
assurance doubly sure, must first dismiss the 
myth theory, and, in this other new and true 
way of his portraits, learn to know and love 
him as man, poet, lover, friend — patron of 
England's fame and ours. A thousand 
silhouettes of his face flit through his own 
written works, where we linger enamored 
with his Narcissan image. 

Where one art ends another begins. 

From the limitless region of poetry, where 
all nature is held by fee simple of letters, 
art comes with relendess demands upon the 
sculptor's scope. Cold steel and marble are 
all her mercy oifers, and, for limit of scope, 
she trades off tangibility by cubic measure. 
And then, as the last crucial test of her 
devotee, she mates him with the sole-eyed 
sister painting, sans sense of touch or ear to 
hear ; he must sacrifice to her one sense of 
sight, and she will take no barter. The 
pound for pound is compounded with a few 
lines and color and chiaroscuro and a scrap 
of canvas, where the painter is set to catch 
and comer coy nature, if he can. The 
strife is not unequal. In the imitative arts 
all have won. In music and epic poetry 
the same key-note has been struck, and in 
architecture the key-stone fixed. Dante, 
Shakespeare, and Titian are at par with 
Phidias, the Parthenon, and the Greek poets. 



A wise man works with his own tools. 

All the poets cannot give your physical 
eye one glimpse of a visible or tangible face. 
This the painter and sculptor must do, and 
by their inahenable right, whose satrapie 
not a single poet's dictum dare invade, 
unless that one, fealty. Nor may it be 
supposed that here is imagination tethered 
or rampant. The lion and lamb lie down 
together. 

We can have here but few illustrations of 
our subject. In some later form I hope to 
show by photographs and drawings various 
views of the original Death-Mask as now 
extant, and also views of the amended and 
restored mask, brought to life and welded 
to head and shoulders, as I conceived it 
might have been represented if done from 
the living model. Written language cannot 
focus completely the apprehension of this 
subject. But we must make it serve till 
photographs and pictures and solid forms 
shall be able to make experimental demon- 
stration of written facts, and by it try to 
establish familiar relations with his person 
and his face. 

In a general way, Aubrey says of Shake- 
speare, that he was a handsome, well-sha,ped 
man, and I think we see his head, as well 
as whole figure, offer the highest type of 
Enghsh manliness; whose beauty, in an 
artistic sense, is as great a gift to art as 
when, " Soule of the Age," he left his writ- 
ten image in his works. His head is not 
Greek any more than his plays, yet it is 
something England may as well be proud 
of as a part of the world's repertory of art. 
And if, in some vista of futurity, one should 
find this Sphinx of England, it would be, as 
now, an epitome of her history, and, as Car- 
lyle says, the best thing she has done yet. 

Portraiture of its heroes is the natural 
instinct of national art, impressions of which 
remain fixed in proportion as the capacity 
and means of art are capable of receiving 
and developing them. 

Who is next of kin to England ? If she 
does not claim the mask, whose is it next 
by right of entail ? 

Shakespeare, " dear to both Englands," is 
ours. We are his colony, and he the unsev- 
ered link that binds us to the mother coun- 
try. Who are underiings, that the mask 
remains unreputed ? — and, while royal sons 
and daughters are dowered, and jewels 
remain in the Tower, Shakespeare's face hes 
in a foreign land, unredeemed ! 

"Oh, the pity of it!" 
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There is no doubt that the maker of the 
bust had a death-mask, and used it to the 
best of his ability. Less than half a century 
later the death-mask of Cromwell was 
made, and nearer our own time the mask 
of Napoleon ; also the cast from the Prince 
Consort. It is the usual method for secur- 
ing posthumous sculptured portraits. If this 
mask is from Shakespeare, his death must 
have succeeded a very short illness,. as the 
forms show the least possible removal from 
actual vitality. It is hkely that it was 
no new thing in England to make a cast 
of the human features after decease. The 
then fashion for Italian literature would natur- 
ally revert to the cast of the face of the great 
poet Dante. And Shakespeare himself, who, 
in his dramas, had the habit of fixing every 
detail, contingency and item of fact, using 
them as the daily pabulum of his brain, 
never meant to leave Dr. Hall to say " The 
pity of it," when, in ordering the bust, he 
should recall that he had no authority to 
put into the hands of Gerard Johnson for 
the likeness. Though artists may claim to 
be a little lower than the angels, they like to 
have one foot at least resting on terra firma. 
With this well-assured touching spot they 
the more easily spread their wings to soar 
into the ideal. 

In rendering this portrait in the solid forms 
of statuary, I have been guided by the uni- 
versal laws of portraiture: ist. Character; 
2d, Characteristics; 3d, Characterization. 

The more I studied and restored and 
modeled the mask, the more I saw the con- 
curring testimony that this is Shakespeare — 
if the Droeshout print is Shakespeare. 

If the Chandos portrait is Shakespeare, 
this is more so. 

If the Stratford bust is Shakespeare, this 
is most Shakespeare. 

I have found these previously acknowl- 
edged records correcting each other and 
confirming one general result. 

In all that pertains to the mask and to 
the memory of Shakespeare, I have had but 
this sign manual : 

"Your most obedient, humble servant," 

which I hope to transfer to Lethe, if I have 
failed in making a true record of his face. 

The firm belief — fact, fiction, or phan- 
tasm — that here is Shakespeare face to face, 
is a greater reward for my labors than the 
glory of having created so noble an ideal 
head could have been to my sunset days. 
If the present age, as well as the future, can 
learn from this to believe in his true image, 



it will know, also, that real happiness comes 
from adhering to "simple truth, miscalled 
simplicity." 

In rendering the mask, I have aimed in 
no sense at technical or conventional skill, 
or dexterity or trick in portraying its forms. 
I have adhered with self-negation to it, and 
in the restorations tried to maintain the 
simplest truthfulness. If it can be done bet- 
ter hereafter, so much the better. This 
much is done, and must be judged and 
appreciated from the work itself, and not 
from any words I can give. 

A true likeness shows one inside out; 
the leopard does not change the spot of the 
heart. Its color is set on the palette, and 
is the least refrangible one in our spec- 
trum. The soul is photographed upon the 
face. If one has the gift to develop it by 
the processes of imitative art, the world 
is so much the richer for the result. The 
great portraits of Raphael and Titian are 
soul tale-bearers, no less than the "terza 
rima" of Dante or the " Sonnets" of Shake- 
speare. 

A great philosopher has said: "If the 
animus be well connected with the organs 
of the senses — or, in other words, if a nian 
be truly rational — he is perpetually aspiring 
after wisdom." 

That there was this due connection be- 
tween the senses and the soul, the rationahty 
and wisdom of Shakespeare in his works 
assure us; and his face, together with his 
writings, gives us that complete revelation of 
finite selfhood which man is not often per- 
mitted to transmit to future time. The life 
and works of Dante tally with his face. In 
the face of Cromwell the great frontal base 
of his brain, as left in his mask, and the 
power of his lower jaw, are the upper and 
nether mill-stones of his history. In mod' 
ern portraits Garrison's lamb-like face has 
abolition ; Grant's the grip, fighting it out on 
this hne if it takes all summer, and leaving 
not a crow's ration in the valley; letting 
us have peace in unconditional surrender. 

A true portrait is that incorrigible page of 
history which neither justice nor mercy inval- 
idates. It is the dead-level of man 'mid 
fluctuating fashion and fickle opinion. Our 
national portraiture, though likely to be 
hung for a while in the Rogues' Gallery, is 
incorruptible history, every truly rendered 
face proclaiming, " Know all men by these 
presents," as unlying as light itself A good 
likeness is a rogue's worst enemy. It will 
surely betray him, and anon retort on his 
alter ego, " I told you so." God made 
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man in his own human image. So the soul 
creates its outer shell in likeness to itself. 
If the man is hid in his stature, it is the 
duty of the artist to pick him out. 

The Death- Mask is not a fiction or work 
of art. Experts know it was cast from a 
dead face. It has 1616 marked on the 
back of it, with the mortuary cross, while 
the plaster was soft. Its agreement with the 
Stratford bust in measures, and likeness in 



so many characteristics to each of the three 
well-known old portraits of Shakespeare, 
add more force in summing up than I can 
command in words, and leave nothing to 
add by way of apology for his own and our 
country's neglect of it hitherto, but the 
pathos of truth itself: " He came unto his 
own, and his own received him not." 

To those who believe is the promise of 
power. 
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As Jersey grew dim and blue behind us, 
the central group of the Channel Islands 
came slowly out of the smoky distance, their 
valleys deepening into shadow, and their 
cliffs growing into sunshine; houses gradually 
appearing, and woods and fields, and hill- 
side roads ; and along the shore, the glint- 
ing of the far-off spray as it broke over the 
black bowlders that stretched far to right and 
left. 

Guernsey lifted its front more and more 
out of the sea, and as we steamed past its 
majestic cliffs, it seemed an enchanted Lilli- 
put, basking in the sunshine high up on the 
everlasting rocks. Away to our right lay the 
hazy silhouette of Sark, " wrapped in the 
solitude of its own originality." 

At the end of two hours' sail over a glassy 
sea, we rounded the breakwater at Castle 
Comet and ran into the superb harbor of 
St. Peter Port, -a harbor shut in from the sea 
by moles of massive granite. The tide was 
well out, and we disembarked at the lower 
story of the Landing Stage, which was still 
wet with the receding waters, and went up 
the slimy stairway to the top of the pier. At 
the hotel we found the long-forgotten 
" Boots " of the English inn, and our lunch 
was of bread and cheese and beer. We 
seemed to have finally left behind us the 
close-adhering traditions of France. 

The town of St. Peter Port (or Peterport) 
is built on a steep acclivity, up which its 
streets wind at an angle that, before the 
recently built fine modem road was opened, 
must have been the despair of the overloaded 
horses fated to drag supplies to the upper part 
of the town. So far as we were able to 
judge from a few days' observation, the town 
is without especial interest for the tourist — 
only decent and comfortable, and with gopd 



markets and fair shops — a useful rather than 
an ornamental town. Before the building 
of the fine esplanade that now skirts the 
harbor and the shore, there were many pic- 
turesque old tumble-down houses, whose 
loss can only sadden the traveler, as it must 
delight the sanitarian. The blessings of fresh 
air, sunshine and healthfulness, must com- 
pensate for the rickety charm of old " Cow 
Lane," which has gone forever. The Town 
Church, though badly placed in the lower 
part of the town, is well worth a visit. It is 
very old, but has been restored without being 
spoiled, and is much the finest ecclesiastical 
building in the Channel Islands. 

The area of Guernsey is about fifteen 
thousand acres, two-thirds of which are under 
cultivation. The population is about thirty 
thousand, more than one-half of whom live 
ill St. Peter Port. 

The tourist soon learns that he is far from 
having lost the French characteristics so 
prominent in Jersey, for here it is only on 
that edge of the social plane which is in 
constant contact with English travelers and 
residents that one hears his own tongue, 
and is offered his familiar food. The tran- 
sient life of the town is more of England 
than of France, but the people of Guernsey 
themselves retain their old traditions and lan- 
guage even more tenaciously than do those 
of the larger island. Here, as there, the 
hand of the General Government is lightly 
laid. The military governor and the garri- 
son are supported by the Crown, and no 
customs duties or taxes of any sort are 
levied on behalf of England. The chief 
local dignitary, "The Bailiff," is appointed 
in accordance with the local usage, and 
the people are governed by their own Legis- 
lature. 
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French silver, not English, is the currency, 
and the French language — or rather a French 
language — is almost exclusively spoken by 
the native population. A good idea of its 
peculiarities is given by the following speci- 
men of Guernsey French, which differs ma- 
terially from Jersey French: 

II semble osin ki9hin nou ve des ptie moutons, 
Et grande betes a kat-pee a majar la vardure, 
Tandis q'les k6c-6-d^wk, les k&n4r et dindons, 
Suivis par leux fumelles, et leuxbiaux p'tie pou&w- 
chins, 

Mange osin leux vitiilles qui trouve par les courtis. 

IN MODERN FRENCH: 

II semble aussi qu'ici on voit des petits moutons, 
Des grandes b^tes k quatre pieds manger la ver- 
dure, 

Tandis que la volaille, les canards, les dindons, 
Suivis par leur femelles et leur beaux petits pous- 
sins, 

Mangent aussi leur nourriture qu'ils trouvent 
parmi les champs. 

The language as spoken is said to be far 
too complete to be called a patois, but it is 
an impossible jargon to the unaccustomed 
ear. We were told, in asking our way, to go 
straight on until we came to a certain house, 
" et pie h. de," which we learned meant, " et 
puis k droite." One modification of the 
language indicates social castes which are 
still maintained. If one is a common worth- 
less sort of fellow, he is called Jean, " for 
short ; " if a grade better, perhaps with his own 
cottage and pig, and some self-respect, he 
is addressed as Maitre Jean ; a small farm, 
a couple of cows, and a better position gen- 
erally, would entitle him to be called, 'Sieur 
Jean Marquand ; he must have a comforta- 
ble property, and be a man of good standing 
in his parish, to be called Mess. Marquand ; 
and it takes official dignity, or the best social 
position, to entitle him to be called Monsieur 
Marquand. Years ago the bailiff was the 
only " Monsieur " in Guernsey. 

The Annual Report of the Agricultural 
Society in Guernsey is printed in French; 
in Jersey, it is in English. Only the official 
newspaper, " Gazette de Guernsey," is 
printed in French. The remaining five 
papers are in English, iwhich is easily ac- 
counted for by the fact that the non-resident 
population is English, and apparently of a 
superior (or at least a wealthier and more 
cultivated) class to the English colony in 
Jersey; so at least we were told, and this 
difference is indicated by the finer houses 
and more elaborate equipages one sees in 
driving about the country. 

Many of the country-seats are stately, 



and the timber in their grounds is much 
larger and finer than most that one sees in 
Jersey, the general aspect of many of the 
places being broader and more park-like. 
One of the most attractive, though not of 
the largest, is the residence of General 
Huysh. This is the most charming bijou 
of a house imaginable, rich, cozy, sunny, 
and home-like to the last degree. It has a 
beautiful conservatory leading off from one 
of its rooms, and the well-kept grounds, 
well set with sub-tropical vegetation, are 
nearly enclosed with vineries. Many of the 
better places have a respectable look of age, 
and some of them have names which refer 
to old historic incidents. The estate of Mr. 
Rougier, in the interior, is called " Les 
Eperons," from a pair of silver spurs given 
to its owner by his guest, Charles II., who 
sought refuge in these islands in his adverse 
days. The spurs have passed with the title- 
deeds of the land, and are still shown by its 
proprietor. 

At the summer festival of Elizabeth Col- 
lege — " The Sports " — on a high bluff over- 
looking the fort and the sea, we saw a very 
gay assemblage of fashionably dressed peo- 
ple, and fine carriages. The young men 
and boys of the college, dressed in gossamer 
tights, were contending in hurdle races, flat 
races, sack races, hammer-throwing, leaping, 
and all manner of athletic exercises, for 
prizes to be given by the chief lady of 
Guernsey. It was a beautiful afternoon, 
and the scene was as gay as youth, and 
music, and flags, and bright dressing, and 
happy faces could make it. In traveling, 
one always draws comparisons with home 
customs, and we could not help wishing 
that this brighter element might be added 
to our own more staid holiday manners. 

Amid so much enchanting natural scenery, 
it is difficult to say that one feature is more 
attractive than the others ; but when we take 
into account its difference from what we had 
seen elsewhere, a Guernsey " Water-Lane " 
certainly commands our warmest enthusiasm. 
The lanes of Jersey have few counterparts 
in Guernsey, and the country roads are much 
the same as one finds in many other parts 
of Europe,-^depending for their interest on 
fine trees, fine country-seats, wide views, 
and well-kept farms ; but the water-lanes are, 
in their very charming way, peculiar to 
Guernsey. There are a number of them, all 
of the same general character. That which 
we first saw starts from the Sausmarez road, 
and winds around into a deep valley that 
debouches at the shore of Moulin Huet Bay, 
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where we passed through a simple farm-gate 
to a terrace overlooking a most placid green- 
hued cove, shiit' in among high, storm-beaten 
rocks, on whose sides the smoky sunlight lay 
warm, and whose crests were enriched with 
the soft tints of varied lichen. Beyond, the 
gleaming blue sea stretched far away into 
the warm southern haze, and was blended 
with the dreamy sky. 

The lane itself is the bed of a little rill, 
cut deep in the earth and rock, and laid 
with a rough stone foot-path, at the side of 
which the waiter trickles and babbles in a 
small clear stream. The banks are higher 
than one's head, and are rich with a wealth of 
tangled ferns, conspicuous among which the 
long lance-shaped leaf of the hart's-tongue 
hangs in massive clusters of shining emerald 
green. The trunks of trees — some falUng 
to decay, some young and fresh, and all 
clad with closely twining ivy- — stand out 
irregularly from the sides of the gorge, and 
shroud the passage in perpetual shade. 
The evidence of man's interference is very 
slight ; nature has had almost uninterrupted 
sway, and has given her best efforts of genial 
air and fertile, humid soil to the perfect em- 
belKshment of this sea-side foot-path, within 
sound of the ceaseless waves, but tranquil 
in its verdant recesses as though in the heart 
of a continent. 

Another water-lane at the Couture, near 
the town, is more of a thoroughfare, and is 
more open to the sunlight, but it is a charm- 
ing walk, none the less. 

On the east coast, a mile south of the 
town, is Fermain Bay, backed and enclosed 
by' fine cliffs, and protected (in the olden 
time) by a Martello tower, of which there 
are many about the shores of the island. 
The access to this is by a road called Fer- 
main Lane, which leads down a charming 
half-cultivated valley, and past small cot- 
tages and picturesque houses. 

The drives in the interior are not uninter- 
esting, but they are in no way comparable 
(for rural charm) with those of Jersey. The 
surface of much of the island is but slightly 
undulating, and the northern and western 
parts are but little elevated above the sea. 
The farm-houses and cottages, often covered 
with thatch, are picturesque, and have the 
charm that the luxuriant and unusual vege- 
tation of the Channel Islands never fails to 
lend. Many of these houses have the char- 
acteristic round-arched stone door-way still 
as firm and sound as when they were built, 
centuries ago. This round arch, so common 
here, is very rare in Jersey. 



Of the same period and style is the chapel 
of St. ApoUine, the oldest ecclesiastical 
building in Guernsey. It is of rude stone- 
work laid in mortar made with limpet shells, 
and is only twenty-seven feet long by thir- 
teen feet broad. 

Near the shore, north of the harbor of St. 
Sampson's, is Vale Castle, whose restored 
ruins are now used as a barrack. In the 
same parish, on the road to L'Ancresse 
Common stands the Vale Church, whose 
porch is curious and quite different from 
anything else in the islands. About a mile 
north of this church is the most important 
Druid altar or cromlech of Guernsey, the 
interior of which is shown in one of our 
illustrations; another, similar to this, called 
the Pierre Dehus, lies near the ' extreme 
north-eastern point of the island. 

There are other Druidical (or Celtic) 
remains of importance; one very curious 
one is a tall monolith near Rocquaine 
Bay. 

We were so fortunate as to be admitted 
to the private museum of the late Mr. F. 
Lukis, at St. Peter Port, where there are 
many archaeological and other curiosities, 
and among them objects taken from the 
cromlechs of the Channel Islands. The 
group of ancient pottery shown herewith 
was taken from cromlechs in Guernsey, the 
four central pieces from that on L'Ancresse 
Common and from the Pierre Dehus. This 
pottery was unburnt, and is like no samples 
of Roman workmanship. There were also 
found many ancient stone weapons, of which 
there are excellent specimens -in the Lukis 
Collection. In the excavations which led to 
the discovery of these remains, they were 
found in different layers, those of the older 
and ruder forms lying the lowest. With the 
lower layer, upon the stone floor, and placed 
with evident care, were bones of men, 
women, and children; many of these are 
still in excellent condition, and the skulls of 
the adults are'set with teeth to make the 
suffering mortals of to-day long for the diet 
from which such painless molars were grown. 

The visitor to Guernsey should not fail to 
ask permission to see this museum, which is 
in the basement of a private house. It con- 
tains much of inestimable value, not only 
from the islands themselves, but from other 
curious comers of tHe world; and by no 
means the least interesting thing about it is 
its evidence of what may be accompUshed 
by a private gentleman applying himself to 
the pleasant work of archaeological research 
and collection. 



